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The Art of 
Teaching School 


—BY— 
J. R. SYPHER. 
1 VOLUME, 16mo., CLOTH, 827 pp. 


~— highest authority for the best means and 

methods of correct Retmpatlen. Every teacher 

should have a copy. None can afford to be with- 

out it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, of receipt of retail price, $1.50. 
teaches— 

ow TO ESTABLISH SCHOOLS. How TO ORGAN- 
IZE SCHOOLS. How TO TEACH SCHOOLS. 
WHAT TO TEACH, AND THE BEST WAY OF 


DOING IT. CONTENTS: 


HAPTER I—Education. 
e “ II—Discipline. 
“ III—School Authorities. 
“ IvV—Organization. 
“ V—M:i ent. 
“ Vi—Methods -“ ace =m mon 
the Alphabet, 0} . 
Te oe Method, Word Method’ 
etc. 

“ ViI—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued ( ing tion, 
and Composition. ) 

“ VIlI—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (Arithmetic. ) 

“ IX—Methods of on pinacgaaee 
ued. (Geography. 

“ X—Methods of Tnstruction—Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology. 

“ XI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. ar. 

bad XIJ—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (Anatomy, Philoso- 
phy, and Chemistry. ) 

o XIII—Methods of Instruction—Con- 

tinued. eee, Draw- 
ing and Music.) 

“ XIV—Methods of ;Instruction—Con- 
tinued. Seayucne’ $4 

- XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

“ XVI—Higher Education. 

sa XVII—Government. 

“ XVIII—Books, Manufacture and sale 
of—Too many Books on one 
subject, etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
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Shawneetown, Canton, 
Keokuk, Warsaw. 

The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, Water- 


loo, Geday Falls, Charles City, Ackley, Fort Dodge 
and Sioux City. 


Elegant Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains. 
Baggage Checked to all important points. 


CKET OFFICES AT CHICAGO.—75 Canal Street, 
oor Manion: Great Central Depot, foot of Lake 
Street; Union Depot, foot of 22d Street. 


W. P. JOHNSON, A. MITCHELL, 


Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. Cen’l Sup’t, Chicago. 
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The American Journal of Education. 

E venture to call the attention 

of our readers to some of the 

characteristics of the Journal to which 
we labor to give prominence : 

I, A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.—That 
it is such, in very high sense, will be 
conceded. The special aim of each 
article is to benefit teachers, students, 
and school officers. 


1. Methods of Teaching.—Each num- 
ber contains the best thoughts of some 
of our best educators. The methods 
presented are founded on long and 
successful experience. Short, practical 
articles are best appreciated, and hence 
are most valuable. 

2. Methods of Culture.—Under this 
head are classed all articles treating of 
the means and methods of developing 
the various powers of the mind. The 
papers on the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion are eliciting much interest. These 
will be continued throughout the com- 
ing year. On this subject we promise 
our readers many valuable contribu- 
tions by our best thinkers. A better 
knowledge of the mind is the great 
want of teachers. 

3: School Management.—-Ten teach- 
ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where one 
fails on account of scholarship. 

A series of editorial articles on 





Eighth street. 


this subject will be published in the 











succeeding numbers. The experience 
of many years will be presented in 
the most practical form. Organiza- 
tion, grading, classifying, programme, 
regulations, tactics, punishments, 
books, apparatus, etc., are topics 
which it is proposed to discuss. We 
will continue to present the views of 
our best educators on the various points 
pertaining to school management. 


II. MorE THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
JoOURNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
widen the interest felt in popular edu- 
cation. An earnest co-operation must 
be secured among the friends of pro- 
gress. Better school houses must be 
built and furnished. The School law 
must be made more and more adapted 
to our wants. Faithful teachers and 
school officers must be sustained. The 
County Superintendency, the vital ele- 
ment in our school system, must be 
sustained. All our power and influ- 
ence will be devoted to these and 
kindred subjects. 


Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much to 
induce teachers, students, and parents 
to read the JourNaL. You can, ina 
single month, double the usefulness 
of the JOURNAL. 


Littell’s Living Age. 
“Best Periodical in America.” —Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 


Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Lord 
Lyton, Fritz Reuter, Mrs. eg eet Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, C. Kingsly, Erckmann-Chatrian, Ivan Turgue- 
nieff, Matthew Arnold, W.E.H. Lecky,Miss Thackeray, 
Miss Muloch, Richard A. Proctor, Katherine C. Mac- 

uoid, Jean Ingelow, Geo. MacDonald, Froude and 
Gladstone, are some of the eminent authors lately rep- 
resented in the pages of Lirrety’s Livinc AGg. 


A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, Tue Livinc 
Acg gives more than THREE AND A QUARTER 
THOUSAND double-column octavo pages of reading 
matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a satisf: y compl d by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
oetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politi- 
cal Information, from the entire body of Foreign Peri- 
odical Literature. 
A NEW SERIES 
Was began January 1, 1873, with entirely new Tales, 
already aoc | Serial and Short Stories by distin- 
a English, French, German and Russian authors, 
viz: 





Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Fritz Reuter, 
Mrs. Parr, 
Juuia Kavanacu, &c. 


During the coming year, as heretofore, will be given 
an amount, unapproached by any other periodical in 
the world, of the t literary and scientific matter of 
the day, from the pens of the above-named and other 


FOREMOST ESSAYISTS, NOVELISTS, SCI- 
ENTISTS, DISCOVERERS, AND 
EDITORS, 


Lorp Lytton, 
ERcKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
Ivan TurGUENIEFF, 
Miss THACKERAY, 


representing every department of knowledge and pro- 
a he importance of Tue LivinGc AGE to eve 

merican reader, as the only complete as well as fres' 
compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensa- 
ble current literature —indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of THE ABLEST LIVING 
WRITERS in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, 
and Politics—is sufficiently indicated by the following 


OPINIONS. 


“Has no equal in any country.” — Phila. Press. 
“ Reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.””— 
Phila. Inguirer. ‘In no other single publication can 
there be found so much of sterling literary excellence.” 
—N Y. Evening Post. “Still merits the most unqual- 
ified praise we can bestow.”—N. ¥. Times. “The 

t of all our eclectic publications.”— The Nation, 
N.Y. “And the cheapest. A monthly that comes 
every week.”"— The Advance, Chicago. ‘The ablest 
essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry 
of the English language, are here gathered together.” 
Ill. State Fournal. “With it alone a reader may fairly 
keep up with all that is important in the literature, his- 
tory, politics and science of the day.”’— The Methodist, 
N.Y. “1n view of all the competitors in the field, | 
should certainly choose Tue Livinc Acg.”’—Rev. 





Henry Ward Beecher. “The best periodical in the 
world.” -— Adfred B. Street. ‘‘A pure and perpetual 
reservoir and fi in of entertai and instruc- 


tion.””—Hon. Robert C. a ‘* Indispensable to 
every one who desires a thorough compendium of all 
that is admirable and noteworth in the literary world.” 
—Boston Post. 

Tue Livinc Acz is sent a year, (52 numbers) post- 
paid, on receipt of $8 ; or, six copies for $40. 


EXTRA OFFERS FOR 1874. 


To new subscribers, now remitting $8 for the year 
1874, the last six numbers of 1873 will be sent gratis; 
or, to those wishing to begin with the NEW SERIES, 
the numbers of 1873 and 1874 (104 numbers) will be sent 
for $13; or, to those preferring (whether old or new 
subscribers) the publishers make the following 


Club Prices for the best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 

[** Possessed of Tue Lrvinc Ace and one or other 
of our vivacious Ans@rican monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in co: id of the whole situation*”’]— 
Philadelphia Bullffin. 

For $10 any o f the American $4 monthlies (or 
st Weekl; Bazaar, or Appleton’s Fournai, 
weekly) is sent wit? Tue Livinc Ace for a year; or 
for $9, Tue Lrving Ace and Scribner’s S¢. Nicholas 
“i $8.50, Taz mG Acz and Our Young Folks. 


LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 
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A TOWN LIBRARY. 


BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 





A PUBLIC free library is a very 
nice thing. A town without a 

free public library is as absurd as a 

household without cold water. 

The best sort of public library is 
one that people will use. If it is too 
wise, they will treat it like ipecac— 
respect it highly and let it alone as 
much as they can. Such a library 
may be called a dentist’s office for the 
mind. 

A library that people will use must 
contain certain sorts of books whether 
or no; it may contain some others, 
and should if possible. 

What it must contain is— 

First— Light reading. 

Second—Some popular reference 
books. 

Just here, a word about trash. 
Trash, as a good many people con- 
sider it, includes all light reading; it 
might almost be defined, any reading 
that is not disagreeable. Such, for 
instance, are tiovels, picture papers, 
and comic books. But there are two 
sides to this question; light reading is 
not bad, but good. ‘‘Novels,’’ said 
Thackeray, a man of immense 
good sense, ‘‘are like sweets. Every 
healthy taste likes them.’’ Of course 
this means good novels. 

The great mass of readers are “red. 
Most people get tired with their day’s 
work, and must read, if at all, while 
thus tired. What they then want is 
not more work, but amusement or 
rest. To work hard all day at farming 
or a trade, or a profession, and then 
labor at a profound book afterwards is 
exactly the doctrine of the farmer who 
told his boys after dark, ‘‘there, boys, 
we’ve done a good hard day’s work, 
now let’s go out under the shed and 
have some fun sawing wood.’’ 

Reading expressly for knowledge or 
thought is more properly called study. 
It requires effort, and effort is exactly 
what tired people do not want. They 
want something easy to read. Amus- 
ing matter is easiest to read. If it is 
useful also, so much the better. Books 
that are amusing and instructive, or 
amusing alone, people will pay to read. 
Others, they will not. 

In short, the first reuqisite of a town 
library is, to exist. To exist, it must 








be paid for. To be paid for, it must 
be popular. To be popular, it must 
contain much easy reading. Easy 
reading, or light reading, includes— 

First—Fiction; comic books, pic- 
ture monthlies and weeklies. 

Second— Entertaining fact, includ- 
ing the more popular travels and biog- 
raphy, and popular science. 

Third — Entertaining thought, in- 
cluding the more popular kind of 
essays and correspondence. 

The other sort of books which a 
popular library mus¢ contain, are ref- 
erence books. It must have, so far as 
it can buy them, and in nearly the 
following order, a Dictionary, a Con- 
cordance to the Bible, a Dictionary of 
Quotations, a Dictionary of Science 
and Art, a Biographical Dictionary, a 
standard History of the United States, 
a short Universal History, some good 
histories of the other chief civilized 
countries, a good Dictionary or Ency- 
clopedai of the Bible, and soon. But 
this list may be extended indefinitely, 
and it runs naturally into the other de- 
partment of the library, viz: books that 
it may contain, and should as far as 
possible. This department is to con- 
sist of good solid reading; and it is 
easy to name from ten works up to 
twenty thousand, which should be se- 
cured for this department as fast as 
possible. 

I shall only add one more ‘‘ chunk 
of wisdom ’’ (as the late Daniel Web- 
ster said) to this selection. It is, that 
if money is raised for a popular libra- 
ry, no more of it should be laid out 
at the send-off than is necessary. 
Keep all you dare, to buy new books 
during the first year orso. That will 
keep the library popular all that time, 
and if the money gives out then you 
will have got the townspeople into 
such a habit of having more books 
that they will be disposed to raise 
some more money to keep on getting 
more new books. 

Bostrom, November 20, 1373. 
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Tue saddest mistake in life is that 
which a great soul finds it has made 
when it takes a little soul to its em- 
brace and is stung by its bitterness. 


<< 


Our doubts are traitors, and make 
us lose the good we oft might win, by 
fearing to attempt. 








PROMPT PAYMENTS. 


Editor American Fournal of Education: 
I HAVE just finished reading in the 
November number of your excellent 
Journal the article under the heading : 
** A Word of Thanks,’’ in which you 
allude to the failure of the St. Louis 
Public School Board, and the Boards 
of other places, to provide for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries when due. 

I am afraid that it is a too common 
practice for School Boards in our cities 
and Directors in the country sub-dis- 
tricts, to neglect to make provision for 
the prompt payment of teachers’ sala- 
ries. But I am proud to say, and I 
speak it to the honor of our city and 
Board of Education, that during the 
ten years of my connection with our 
Public Schools, no teacher has had ‘to 
wait a single day for his or her pay. 
Our teachers are paid punctually every 
four weeks, and if the money is not 
in the treasury, the Board makes timely 
provision to borrow it. 

We cannot point the stranger who 
visits our city to such costly and mag- 
nificent school buildings as some of 
our neighbors can, although our build- 
ings are convenient and handsome, 
but we can say without boasting, that 
we pay our teachers liberal salaries 
and that those salaries are paid prompt- 
ly when due. Of one other fact, I 
think we have cause to be proud. Our 
Board makes no discrimination in 
regard to sex. Some of our best and 
most efficient principals and teachers 
are women, and they receive the same 
salary as men holding similar posi- 
tions. When other communities are 
educated up to the same standard, 
their schools will be correspondingly 
improved. 

Epwarp B. NEELy, 
Superintendent Public Schools 


St. Joszrn, Mo., November 20, 1873. 
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THE State Teachers’ Association of 
Missouri, will meet at Warrensburgh 
Dec. 29, 30 and 31st, 1873. 


That of Nebraska will meet at Te- 
cumseh, Dec. 23d, 24th and 25th, 1873. 





That of Indiana at Indianapolis, 


-| December zoth. 


That of Illinois commences Decem- 
ber zoth, and continues three days, at 
Bloomington. 
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EDUCATION THE ANTIDOTE OF CRIME. 





BY J. M. LONG. A.M., CHILLICOTHE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


The demon of crime, in hideous 
forms and with unblushing. front, 
stalks abroad over the land. The 
newspapers are laden with horrible 
accounts of fraud, theft, robbery, 
arson and murder in its protean forms. 
The father dies at the hand of hisson, 
brother is arrayed in deadly feud against 
brother, and even the child becomes 
a murderous fiend and takes the life of 
her who gave him being. In the midst 
of this carnaval of crime, the purity 
and well-being of society, are becom- 
ing aroused to a sense of their danger, 
and are beginning to call on the min- 
isters of justice for a more rigid en- 
forcement of the law. Justice may 
check vice and crime for a time by 
imprisoning and exterminating the 
vicious and the criminal, but cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. If all 
the criminals in the land were hung, 
ignorance, the mother of vice and 
crime, would soon bring forth another 
brood as foul and pestiferous as that 
which has been exterminated. 

Is there not a more excellent way by 
which crime can be prevented, and 
peace, law and order maintained as the 
safeguards of society? It is an old 
proverb that an ounce of prevention 
is better than a pound of cure. Be- 
sides, a disease can often be prevented 
which it is impossible to cure when it 
has once taken a deep hold on the 
system. Man, as attested by history, 
is a fallen and depraved being, and 
when there are no counteracting influ- 
ences thrown around him to educate 
his intellectual and moral nature, so as 
to put him under the reign of reason, 
his whole tendency is to fall deeper 
into crime. The final and irretriev- 
able ruin which a career of crime 
brings upon its subject is vividly por- 
trayed by the language which Milton 
puts in the mouth of Satan: 

** Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell — 

And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 


Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 


As ignorance is the mother of vice, 
so education which destroys ignorance 
and develops man’s higher and better 
nature stands as the grand antidote of 
crime in all its varied forms. As there 
are certain malarial influences in nature 
which are inimical to man’s physical 
well-being, so ignorance is an active 
and pervading poison which produces 
mental debility and moral death. It 
is the mission of human intelligence 
to combat both of these evils; science 
guarding the bodies of men, while 
education develops into health and 
beauty the intellectual and moral na- 
ture. 

I. That education acts as the pre- 
ventative of crime may be clearly 
proved by a Priori reasoning. We 
may start with certain principles and 
causes, and, from what we know of 
their nature and potencies, infer 
the results which, as effects, will flow 
from them. Now, that education 
greatly lessens and even prevents 
crime may be inferred with the same 
certainty that the effect may be infer- 
red from the cause. 

1. Knowledge is the one great want 
of the soul, along the shining pathway 
of which man is to struggle up toa 
true conception of himself and of his 
relations and obligations to society 





around him. By the torch which 
knowledge puts into man’s hands he 
may find the road which leads to the 
full realization of a true and noble 
manhood. He finds that knowledge 
iuspires him with self-respect and 
gains for him the respect and love of 
those around him, and that her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, truth, virtue 
and integrity, and that all her paths are 
paths of peace. The Bible tells us 
that for the soul to be without knowl- 
edge is not good ; such a state of the 
soul is not good either for the man 
himself or for the society of which he 
isa member. Even religion without 
knowledge, without the enlightenment 
of the understanding, assumes the 
form of a gloomy superstition and a 
blind fanaticism. Crime is the viola- 
tion of the laws of God and man; 
Law is a rule of action, commanding 
what is right and forbidding what is 
wrong. Those who have a proper re- 
spect for law stand in awe of its ma- 
jesty, and listen to its voice as the 
harmony of the universe. But this 
grand conception of law can never be 
awakened in the bosom of an ignorant 
and vicious man with whom license is 
iberty and law merely a barrier to the 
unrestrained indulgence of his appe- 
tites. It is only by education, by the 
diffusion of intelligence among the 
people, that respect for law, religion 
and morality can be deeply implanted 
in the minds and hearts of men. 

2. Again, if the intellect is not de- 
veloped, the man is left wholly under 
the dominion of his senses. Man has 
an animal nature, by which he stands 
related to the material world around 
him, and also a spiritual nature by 
which he may commune with the sup- 
ersensuous, the divine and the eternal. 
By the former of these he is on a level 
with the brutes that perish ; by the lat- 
ter he stands allied to angels who are 
gifted with immortality. The enjoy- 
ments of the animal nature are debas- 
ing and perishable, while those of the 
spirit are pure, elevating and eternal. 
But if man’s intellectual and moral 
nature has not been cultivated and de- 
veloped, he cannot rise to this higher 
spiritual plane of thought, feeling and 
enjoyment. The uneducated and 
ignorant man lives, moves and has his 
being wholly within the sphere of the 
animal, the sensuous and the earthy. 


3- The ignorant man, from his cir- 
cumscribed sphere of thought, is 
always narrow and selfish. He is 
incapable of taking a broad, compre- 
hensive and philosophic view of things. 
Moving in a narrow sphere, and see- 
ing and caring only for the things 
which immediately affect and concern 
himself, and having a blunted, unde 
veloped moral nature, he cannot have 
a nice regard for the rights and hap- | 
piness of others. But, on the con- | 
trary, education lifts him out of the 
sphere of self, gives him an elevated 
and expanded horizon from which he 
can recognize the great principle of 
universal brotherhood by which man 
is bound to his fellow man by a com- 
munity of interests. The heart of 
such a man re-echoes the sentiment of 
the Latin poet: Homo sum; nihil hu- 
mani a me alienum puto. He feels 
that being a man himself in the true 
sense of the term, the whole world of 
mankind are his brothers, with refer- 
ence to whose welfare and happiness 
he is bound to act. He knows that 





men without society, without law, 


religion and government, are a low 
herd, fit only to make their homes 
with wild beasts in dens and caves of 
the earth. From failing to recognize 
the great truth of human brotherhood 
how many wars have blasted and deso- 
lated man’s fair heritage. The an- 
cient Greeks, whose minds could not 
at so early a period in human progress 
comprehend this idea, by founding 
petty rival states which waged per- 
petual wars among themselves, lost 
their liberties and buried their great- 
ness and glory beneath the darkness of 
ages. But slowly and steadily the mind 
of man through education is struggling 
up to the full height of this great idea, 
in the clear recognition of which wars, 
violence and injustice shall cease : 


** For, I doubt not, through the ages an increasing pur- 


pose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns.”* 

4. Again, education prevents crime, 
because it enables its possessor to live 
by honest labor. Skilled and educated 
labor is always in demand. Remem- 
bering that the true end of all educa- 
tion is to give man the full command 
of all his faculties, in order that he may 
wield them skillfully, deftly and effect- 
ively, it follows that a truly educated 
man can fill many spheres of activity 
and usefulness which are shut out 
from the uneducated. Let any one 
examine into the statistics of the alms- 
houses of the country, and he will find 
that they are filled by the ignorant 
and mentally weak, who, being unable 
to take care of themselves, become 
beneficiaries on society. Society says 
to every boy and girl, What can you 
do? To what can you turn your 
hand by which you can benefit your- 
selves and others? Hence, if the 
young are not educated and trained up 
for some useful empleyment, they will 
be thrown out upona§gociety as idlers, 
drones, paupers and criminals. Ignor- 
ance leads to idleness, and this latter 
leads to crime, for the simple reason 
that whatever exposes men to commit 
crime is a source of crime. 

5. One of the ends of the State is 
to suppress crime. But how much 
more enlightened and humane wotld 
be that State policy which seeks to 
avoid the necessity of punishing crime 
by preventing it through the education 
of the people. If the State by ne- 
glecting the important concerns of 
education suffers its citizens to be- 
come ignorant, lawless and vicious, 
then the only way to check crime is 
a resort to the terrors and penalties of 
the law. But the highest end of the 
State is not to punish and destroy, 
but to save, to reform, and to develop 
a true and noble manhood. The way 
for the State to do this is to pursue an 
enlightened and liberal policy in edu- 
cational matters. 

That intelligence promotes national 
stability and ignorance national weak- 
ness is a truth confirmed and illustra- 
ted by all history. When wide spread 
and brutal ignorance prevails among 
a people, freedom is impossible. 

“The ignorant and the low rebel in vain ; 

Slaves by their own compulsion, in mad game 

They break their manacles to wear the name 

Of freedom graved on a heavier chain,” 

The language of that sturdy old 
patriot, John Adams, is worthy to be 
quoted under this head. He says, 
‘‘The preservation of the means of 
knowledge among the lowest ranks is 
of more importance to the public than 
all the property of the rich men in 





the country.’’ To the same effect is 
the language of Luther in his earnest 
appeal to the magistrates of his day in 
behalf of education. The great re- 
former says, ‘‘ That which constitutes 
the prosperity of a city is not its 
treasures, its strong walls, its beautiful 
mansions and its brilliant decorations. 
The real wealth of a city, its safety 
and its force, is an abundance of cit- 
izens, instructed, honest and culti- 
vated. If in our days we rarely meet 
such citizens, whose fault is it,.if not 
yours, magistrates, who have allowed 
our youth to grow up like neglected 
shrubbery in the forest? Ignorance is 
more dangerous for a people than the 
armies of an enemy.’’ This noble 
appeal did not fail to have its effect 
upon the rulers of the people. Ger- 
many can to-day boast of the strong- 
est government and of the most stable 
institutions of any nation on earth, 
simply because the pillars of her na- 
tional edificc are the education, the 
intelligence and virtue of her citizens. 


1. What is the record of criminal 
statistics on this point? From the 
a undance of material lying before us, 
we will first present facts and figures 
furnished by the industry of John S. 
Hart, late principal of the Normal 
School of New Jersey. He says, out 
of 252,544 persons committed for 
crime in England and Wales, during a 
series of years, 229,300, or more than 
go per cent., are reported as uneducat- 
ed, either entirely unable to read and 
write, or able to do so only very 
imperfectly.’’ Again he says, “In 
the four best taught counties in Eng- 
land, the number of schools being one 
for every seven hundred inhabitants, 
the number of criminal conviction, 
was one a year for every 1,108 inhabi- 
tants. In the four worst taught coun- 
ties, the number of schools being one 
for every 1,501 inhabitants, the num- 
ber of convictions was one a year for 
every 55oinhabitants. That is, in one 
set of counties, the people were about 
twice as well educated as in the other, 
and one half as much addicted to 
crime.’’ Thus we see that just in pro- 
portion as a people are educated are 
they free from crime. 

Coming to our own country, we will 
state a few facts gathered from the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year 1871. Through the 
services of an able and scholarly writer 
and careful observer, the relations of 
education to crime in New England 
are found to be as follows :— 

(1.) * At least 80 per cent. of the 
crime of New England is committed 
by those who have no education, or 
none to serve them any valuable pur- 
pose in life. 

(2.) ‘As in New England, so 


throughout all the country, from 80 to . 


go per cent. of the criminals have 
never learned any trade or mastered 
any skilled labor. 

(3-) ‘* Not far from 75 per cent. of 
New England crime is committed by 
persons of foreign extraction. It is 
noticeable, however, that the immi- 
grant coming hither with education, 
either in schools or labor, does not be- 
take himself to crime. 

(4.) ‘In all juvenile reformatories 
95 per cent. of the offenders come 
from idle, ignorant, vicious homes. Al- 
most all children are truant from 
school at the time of their committal ; 
and almost all are the children of ig- 
norant parents. These children fur- 
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nish the future inmates of our prisons; 
for criminals are not made in some 
malign hour ; they grow. In the face 
of these facts, what can be said but 
this: Ignorance breeds crime ; educa- 
tion is the remedy for the crime that 
imperils us.’’ 

2. Again, it will be well to note the 
comparative cost of crime and educa- 
tion. It has become almost a chronic 
habit to complain of the great cost of 
education, while no one complains of 
the far heavier draughts which are be- 
ing made on the public treasury for 
the purpose of punishing crime. The 
last report of our own State Superin- 
tendent furnishes some curious and in- 
structive facts and figures on this 
point. It is stated ‘‘ that the amount 
of the State revenue applied to the 
support of the schools in 1872 was 
$242,193.33 while the aggregate of the 
people’s money devoted to the prose- 
cution of criminals and the transpor- 
tation of convicts to the penitentiary 
was $174,078.38.’’ It also appears 
from this same report that it cost the 
State for this year $416 per capita for 
bringing to justice and convicting her 
criminals,while she paid for the educa- 
tion of her school population fifty- 
three cents per capita. Thus while it 
costs $416 to convict a criminal, it it 
stated that the education of a child for 
the same year, based on the enumera- 
tion, costs $2.83. These facts and 
figures furnish abundant material for 
the reflection of all who are interested 
in finding economic methods of run- 
ning the machinery of government. 
If education is expensive, crime is 
still more expensive. It is far cheaper, 
wiser and mare statesman-like to spend 
money in educating the rising genera- 
tion, than to spend a still larger 
amount in building jails and peniten- 
tiaries in which to punish criminals. 
Again, we have a comparison of the 
respective amounts drawn by certain 
counties of our State for educational 
purposes and criminal costs. One 
county draws $1,468.96 for its schools, 
and $2,877.68 for the prosecution of 
criminals; another one received from 
the State school fund $618.07, and 
costs the State for criminal prosecu- 
tion $3,015.42, without a single con- 
viction ; still another credits the State 
treasury $2,710.40 for education, and 
$7,117.47 for criminals ; still another 
county cost the State last year for 
schools $3,952.92, and for criminals 
$9,130.68. The latter county, while 
bearing this heavy burden in main- 
taining justice, was at the same time 
complaining of the expensiveness of 
her schools. 


3- But in discussing education and 
crime, it should ever be borne in mind 
that education must be understood in 
its comprehensive sense, including 
both the intellectual and the moral 
nature. Knowledge is power, but 
when this knowledge is not controlled 
by high moral principle, there is no 
‘security that the man possessing it 
may not turn out a monster of crime 
and a deadly scrouge to society.’’ 
Monroe Edwards, Prof. Webster, and 
Rulloff are melancholy proofs that no 
amount of mere scientific knowledge 
can reach the conscience and cultivate 
the moral nature. As we see these 
intellectual culprits sitting in their 
gloomy cells, with the gallows just 
before them, on which they are soon 
to expiate their crimes, how shrunken, 
withered and ghastly appears that 





knowledge which does not develop the 
moral nature. 

The discoveries in modern science, 
during late years have been so brilliant, 
and its applications to practical life 
have contributed so much to man’s 
physical and material advancement, 
that the tendency of the day is to lose 
faith in a spiritual God, and to believe 
only in the philosophy of Materialism. 
The enchantments, the delights and 
elfin visions of ‘‘ the old days roman- 
tic’’ have fled-before the wand of 
science, and with them has also fled 
the deep and simple faith in God 
who is Spirit, and whose worship is in 
spirit and truth. Science on account 
of her great and wonderful discover- 
ies has become vain and puffed up, 
and, discarding the idea of a personal 
God, has overleaped her bounds, and 
would fain strike out a true cosmog- 
ony of the universe through the 
workings of blind laws and forces. 
Yet after claiming to have scaled the 
heights of the empyrean and to have 
discovered the central wheel of life 
and motion, she tells us that this is 
nothing but a blind, dumb, unfeeling 
and insensible force. If this be all, 
then we may exclaim, 


**O! star-eyed science, hast thou wandered there 
To waft us back a message of despair?”’ 


But science in such aspiring efforts at- 
tempts things too high for her. In 
attempting to climb to such heavenly 
heights by physical laws and forces, 
she is only re-enacting the fabled bat- 
tle of the giants. Such attempt is 
well expressed by the poet when he 
says : 
**O sons of earth, attempt you still to rise! 
On mountains piled on mountains to the skies? 


Heaven still, with langhter, the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise.”’ 


Man may belt the earth with railroads 
and telegraphs, he may tunnel his way 
through the granite mountains, and 
his commerce may whiten every sea, 
‘¢ but the trail of the serpent is over it 
all.’’ All his trophied arts that make 
the elements of nature the vassals of 
his will, cannot enable him to reach 
the full development of his being, un- 
less along with these the conscience, 
the flower of the soul, be nurtured into 
life and beauty. Talents should not 
be exalted at the expense of morality, 
and intellectual gifts be made the one 
great desideratum, while the graces of 
the soul, the tender flowers of truth, 
love and justice, are left to be stifled 
out by the rank weeds of worldly thrift. 
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Tue State Teachers’ Association 
meets at Warrensburg on the 2gth inst. 
To make it profitable and interesting 
there is needed a good attendance of 
teachers and the friends of schools. 
Any teacher will we think be well paid 
for the trip, not only by the papers 
read, but by taking part in the gen- 
eral interchange of views which comes 
about at such gatherings. Railroad 
fares are reduced on all prominent 
roads. Hotel charges are reduced, and 
we hope not even “‘ hard times ”’ will 
keep any away. 

Papers are expected from Professor 
Hamilton, of St. Louis; Emerson, of 


William Jewell College; Crunden, 
of Washington University, and others. 
Any one desiring the discussion of a 
particular topic, will please communi- 
cate with the President of the Associa- 
tion, at Glasgow, Mo. 





VOCAL OULTURE. —Iil. 





BY S. S.. HAMILL. 





| & promos the early years of primary 
instruction in reading, in which 
the object of the teacher is largely to 
train the eye and the mind, so that 
at sight the child will promptly recog- 
nize and comprehend the nieaning of 
words, great care will be required on 
the part of the teacher to preserve the 
natural purity and beauty of the voice. 
To this end the teacher should fre- 
quently require pupils after they have 
become familiar with the words, to 
close the book and repeat sentences in 
a natural, easy, conversational style. 
‘* How would you say this to John?”’ 
‘*Tell me that jugt as you would 
if you were talking to me.’’ These 
and a thousand other similar sugges- 
tions will greatly assist in calling out 
the natural tones. As soon as the 
pupils have passed beyond primary 
instruction, each lesson should be pre- 
ceded by an appropriate vocal exer- 
cise. 

Suppose the selection to be read is 
of the pathetic style. If the book 
gives no information upon the subject, 
the teacher should then instruct the 
class orally. Such questions as the 
following will call out the powers of 
the pupils : 

‘¢ What 
piece ?”’ 

‘¢ Pathetic.”’ 

‘*In what form of voice should 
pathos always be read ?”’ 

If the class have no knowledge of 
the form of voice, the teacher should 
then explain, that ‘‘ Form is the man- 
ner in which the sound is sent forth 
from the vocal organ.”’ 

It might be well just here to illus- 
trate the three forms, and to state that 
all sounds whether animate or inani- 
mate are produced in one of three 
forms. 

The pupils now having clearly be- 
fore their minds the idea of form; 
three, five or ten minutes may then 
be profitably spent in vocal culture, 
on the effusive form. As soon as the 
voice has become somewhat familiar 
with this form which, by the way, is 
the most difficult to acquire, the exer- 
cise in reading may proceed. 

As all points cannot receive atten- 
tion at one recitation, be careful that 
each word is spoken with the effusive 
form. 

When the class have sufficiently 
practiced the effusive form, a lesson 
requiring the expulsive form should be 
selected. 

It may be here suggested that a class 
should not be kept upon one exercise 
until they are wearied with it. Three 
or four days upon one selection will 
usually suffice. Another point, the 
teacher should ever have in mind: 
never allow pupils to obtain the idea 


is the character of the 





that they are to read the book through. 
Until books are more systematically 
arranged, selections must be made 
according to the needs of the class. 


Kirxsvittz, Mo., November 20, 1873. 
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For the American Yournal of Education. 

HE American JOURNAL oF Epuca- 

TION is doing a good work in our 
county. I wish we had doubie the 
number of copies in circulation. Our 
teachers.do not read enough to keep 
themselves abreast of the times. I 
am anxious to see the profession of 
teaching elevated and dignified. A 
few years ago, there were but few, if 
any, school journals in circulation. I 
attribute much of our progress in 
school matters to the fact that our 
teachers and school boards read school 
journals and thereby ascertain what 
the people in other sections are doing 
to build up their public school system. 
I find but little trouble in managing 
schools in the districts where school 
journals circulate. 

Our people are just beginning to see 
the benefits to be derived from free 
schools under our new law. I antici- 
pate good results. The scholastic 
population of the county is 5,650, of 
which number nearly 3,000 are enroll- 
ed in the schools. Seventy-five teach- 
érs have been licensed and sixty-eight 
employed. In ten districts out of the 
nineteen, have been organized graded 
schools. 

I shall hold a Teachers’ Institute at 
Jonesboro, in the Girls Graded School 
building, on the 22d of December. 
All the teachers of the county doubt- 
less will be present, as their promo- 
tion depends upon the interest they 
take in the Institute. As a means of 
stirring up both teachers and people, 
these meetings have many advantages. 
If all our counties would take hold of 
them, in my judgment, the best of re- 
sults would follow. 

The attention you give to district 
school-houses makes your journal al- 
most indispensable to our success. In 
many districts, the school-houses are 
badly constructed and poorly seated. 

H. P. 


Jongszoro, Tenn., November 2oth, 1873. 
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THE Brighton Advocate says: ‘‘ THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
has found its way to our sanctum, and 
we hail it almost as a God-send. It 
is fraught with the choicest reading 
matter for a school journal, and of the 
right kind. It cannot fail to prove of 
signal advantage to teachers and pa- 
rents. Send and get it. Only $1.50 
a year. Published and edited by J. B. 
Merwin, 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, 
Mo.”’ 

A dollar chromo is sent with every 
new subscription. 
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THE NEELY SCHOOL BUILDING. 





ie presenting the cut and following 
description of the Neely School 
Building in St. Joseph, we hope to 
render some essential aid to a large 
number of school directors who are 
designing to build new school-houses 
jn the West and South in 1874. This 
house complete cost less than $10,000. 
While there is no danger that too 
many school-houses will be erected, 
there is a tendency to overdo this 
matter in size, style and expense. 

Good teachers are needed as much 
as good school-houses, and in order to 
secure good teachers, provision must 
be made for their being paid promptly 
at the end of each month; hence, the 
taxes to build, or to pay interest on 
bonds issued for this purpose should 
not be so heavy as to absorb all the 
available funds, but ample provision 
should be made to secure money 
enough to keep the schools in session 
ten months in the year. 











We are indebted to Mr. John De- 
Clue, under whose supervision the 
house was erected, for the following 
description : 


It is situated in South St. Joseph, on the 
corner of Scott and Twelfth streets. The ele- 
vation was drawn by P. F. Meagher, archi- 
tect. The size of the building outside is 33 
by 70 feet, two stories high and basement, 
with projection in front, 4 by 16 feet. The 
outside and partition walls are of brick with 
stone water-table and trimmings. Footings, 
24 inches thick; basement walls, 18 inches 
thick and grouted; partitions, 13 inches. 
First story walls, 17 inches; partition, 13 in- 
ches. Second story, 18 and 13inches. Win- 
dow frames, full box and weight. Entrance 
doors open outwards. The basement contains 
inside stairway, two play-rooms, coal-room, 
and furnace-room, The first floor has a hall 
14 feet wide, and stairway, two cloak-rooms 
each 7 by 12, and two school rooms each 
27 by 30 with six windows to each room. 
The second story has stair landings, two 
cloak rooms and two school rooms of the 
same size as those on first floor, All wood 
work grained to imitate a light plain oak. 
Heating and ventilating flues to each room 
and lower hall. Floors, double thickness. 
Plastering all done to grounds, and black- 
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boards, 3 feet wide, extending entirely 


around the walls of each of the school rooms. } 


The rooms are furnished with curved folding 
slat seat and desk, of the latest style. The 
school rooms are of good height, cheerful, 
and arranged for thirty double or sixty single 
desks. The building has seats for 240 schol- 
ars. The lot is 130 by 160 feet, enclosed with 
a good fence, and the grounds laid out with 
brick walks and sodded. The entire cost, in- 
cluding out buildings, fences, walks and furni- 
ture, was $9,719.69.” 


The School Board of St. Joseph 
honored themselves, in thus honoring 
their efficient Superintendent, and the 
compliment paid him was as deserved 
as it was delicate. 

Prof. Neely has been connected with 
the schools of St. Joseph for nearly 
twenty years, and has been the Super- 
intendent for more than ten years. 

He has gathered around him an able 
and efficient corps of teachers, who 
are sustained by, and who work in 
harmony with the School Board and 
the people, and the result is, that the 
schools of St. Joseph rank among the 
very best in the country. 
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COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS, BOTH 
ON A BROAD GAUGE. 


ie our September number we pub- 
lished two articles bearing on the 
relations of lower to higher educa- 
tional institutions, a subject of great 
importance, and one which we must 
resume occasionally till these relations 
are more permanently harmonized. 

**One gauge for high schools and 
colleges ’’ must be the watchword, un- 
til the harmony which is so much 
needed for all reasons, shall be effect- 
ed. 

One gauge, #. ¢., the grade of cul- 
ture which a high school graduate 
averages, must be made the grade of 
culture which the college accepts, and 





endorses as qualification for a collegi- 
ate course. The graduate’s diploma 
should be valid and current as a cer- | 
tificate of admission to every college 
in its State. We would gladly subjoin | 
and add that a high school graduate’s | | 
diploma ought to be a complete pass- | | 
port to the freshman class or the soph- | | 
omore class (which ever may be ar- 








If Edinburgh has four thousand 
students attending its University; if 
Oxford has, why has grand old ‘‘Yale’’ 


|only six hundred or seven hundred, 


and -— College only the corporal’s 

| guard of fifty? It is not for want of 
students, finishing the high school 
course with all honor, who hunger and 


| thirst for more culture, as we all know 


ranged) in the colleges of any State of and could all attest from instances 
the Union, but this would be antici-| familiar to us. 


pating matters by twenty-five years, or | 
even fifty years to come, however rose- | | 
colored our hopes may possibly be, 
wherever evidence is an adequate 
basis. 

The theories or systems clash! 
Modify them, on both sides, if nec- 
essary. 


| 





No, nor from want of adequate 
| means and eager desire on the part of 
many fathers to give the son or daugh- 
ter two or three years’ more use of 
school privileges. 

Most of the older States now gradu- 
ate so many high school students every 
year that, if one-third of them, or 


even one-fourth went straight on 
(uniform gauge) into the. college 
course, it would strengthen, fortify, 
inspire, almost glorify the languishing 
colleges. Where do they go? No- 
where. They stop short; fitted to 
graduate from one ; but over-fitted in 
some studies, and under-fitted in oth- 
ers, to pass on up the grade. Broad 
gauge stops; narrow gauge begins. 
Of course, the car can go no further ; 
but passengers all get out and disperse 
in all ways, to connect as they can 
best. With the fact thus briefly put, 
we will look at the remedies, and the 
urgent reasons for adopting them. 


THE REMEDIES. 


The college presidents and trustees 
can remedy the matter more than any 
other bodies of men, in conventions 
with boards of education in the sev- 
eral States, or, still better, in a nation- 
al convention. 

1. The State may arrange it, or 
facilitate its adjustment, by proper 
laws. 

The States of a section may arrange 
the entire system as a harmonious 
whole, though this is tenfold less 
probable than the preceding. 

3. The presidents of colleges have 
individually done much, very much, 
already, to improve and develope the 
curriculum from the old monkish days 
and from the strictly professional ob- 
jects of law, medicine and theology. 
The elective courses offer far greater 
advantages than were formerly con- 
ceded, compared with the rigid and 
traditional four years’ course to which 
alone, a quarter century since, stu- 
dents were admitted. The propor- 
tion of elective or optional studies in 
the regular course for graduation has 
been increased largely by Harvard, 
Yale, and several other colleges with- 
in the last few years, and bids fair to 
be increased still further rather than 
diminished. Cornell University is 
leading the van in noble zeal for all 
allowable improvements. If Harvard, 
Yale and Cornell—these three only— 
would unite on such requisites as the 
high school boards can adopt, the 
banner would be unfurled, and the 
others must wheel into line. If no 
more can be done, let the several 
State authorities, as mediators of these 
vast interests which should harmonize 
absolutely and always, appoint com- 
missioners to effect the union of the 
clashing systems. 

Uniform gauge—all the arguments 
favor it—no objections seemingly can 
rise against it. 

INDUCEMENTS. 


What are the arguments for such a 
unity ? 

1: It makes the system of educa- 
tional institutions a symmetrical 
course, removing all anomalies, 
avoiding all collisions, utilizing and 
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strengthening every part by its ad- 
mirable adaptations to all others in 
the “system.” Once unite all our 
schools and colleges in a well-com- 
pacted development, and the fact sends 
new currents of vital power to the 
very lowest grade of primary schools, 
as they look far onward and press up- 
ward, day by day, in preparing their 
little ones, the choicest and brightest, 
for the scholar’s rewards, at last, in 
the university. 


2. It would combine the benefits of 
all the funds and moneys, now used, 
in so systematic a progress as to make 
the expenditure produce an effect at 
least ten per cent. greater than now, 
as it would open the cabinets, the ap- 
paratus, the accumulations of talent, 
learning and skill, to at least some 
hundreds of new stndents every year. 


3. This, again, would turn the re- 
gards of all the friends of public in- 
struction with a close scrutiny and 
personal co-operation in favor of the 
college as an integral part of the sys- 
tem, the very head, and the crowning 
glory of it all. Without all this, the 
college is a feeble affair, a private nur- 
sery of pet doctrines or a mere factory 
to make and sharpen professional 
sword-blades, in a spirit of narrow sel- 
fishness. When the bone and sinew 
of the people love and prize the col- 
lege as their best friend, it will grow 
strong in every way. But, when it 
becomes a machine to grind out ex- 
clusives, at high rates, it appeals only 
to millionaires, speculators, and high 
castes in society, and may well be left 
to starve cut. 


4. Sucha union of aims and means 
and facilities is now more feasible, 
more desirable, and imperatively de- 
manded by the future career of our 
great nation than it ever was at any 
earlier day. Look around. 

The newer States of the Northwest 
have practically secured the result, or 
nearly so, by their munificent endow- 
ments or school funds. The compe- 
tent men in general, are in the right 
posts. Let them ‘‘see eye to eye.’’ 
The principals of public high schools, 
many of them, are classical scholars 
and mathematicians of proper ability 
to prepare their students for college, 
and if not, can easily become masters 
of these branches. (Perhaps the pinch 
is just here.) Mere book men, of 
course, are not the proper heads of 
such departments. 

The policy of the Southern States 
in regard to education is to be gradu- 
ally matured, and should be homoge- 
neous throughout. As a national bank 
note is good throughout the vast area 
of the Union, so the diploma of a 
graduate from any such high school 
should ultimately be a document con- 
clusively showing its bearer to be qual- 





ified for admission into the freshman 


class (if not the sophomore) of any 
college in the Union. 

We would gladly make THE AmME- 
RICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, mid- 
way between the oceans, the medium 
of inviting our leading educators of 
the East and the West, such men as 
Eliot and Porter, Gilman and Marsh, 
Barnard, White and McCosh, to lead 
the way for so beneficent a union and 
co-operation. 
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TRACK IT HOME — INVESTIGATE. 

T is one thing to find out truths 

and facts, but it is quite a different 
thing to teach them. The process of 
finding is analysis; the arrangement 
into order preparatory for teaching is 
synthesis. Analysis is the very reverse 
of synthesis. When the watchmaker 
takes apart all the works inside of a 
watch case, he is very busy with a ma- 
terial analysis; but when the same 
watchmaker puts all the parts properly 
to their places again, he is engaged in 
synthesis. The travelers, the astron- 
omers, the geographers, the compilers 
are occupied in these processes of anal- 
ysis and synthesis, first one then the 
other as may be convenient, examin- 
ing, collecting, comparing, harmon- 
izing, classifying till the work is com- 
plete. 

So the ‘‘ vestiges of creation”’ 
were and are closely followed. Vesti- 
ges are traces. Traces are tracks. 
Tracks are the ‘‘foot-prints on the 
sands,’’ or soil or leaves or bark, 
showing where the animal walked, 
or climbed, or ran, or sat, or lay. 

‘* Track it home,’’ says the hunter, 
following his game. 

‘‘ Track it home,’’ the track-hunter 
or investigator will say, eyeing closely 
the successive marks that lead him on, 
step by step, to the fact or truth, he is 
following. Investigators are the no- 
blest of hunters, out-rivaling all others 
in zeal, fortitude, ingenuity, hardi- 
hood, generosity, hope and grit. 

Galileo, on his knees before the 
church powers, solemnly recanting his 
supposed heresy, but renewing it stout- 
ly the moment he rose to his feet: 
‘“*E pur si muove’’—‘*The world 
does move, nevertheless:’’? Columbus, 
amidst mutinous sailors, and the cow- 
ardly treachery of his officers, risks 
his life in pursuing his researches; 
Pliny, in Vesuvius, burned to death 
for his overzeal in investigation : Capt. 
Kane, a victim at last to the rigors of 
the icy North; oh, what a host of 
worthiest and noblest men, eminent 
benefactors of mankind, have been 
and are tracking the truth everywhere, 
to the deep sea soundings, to the lof- 
tiest flight of balloonists, to the wild- 
est extremes of mountain-peaks and 
desert sands, to investigate, and enrich 
their fellow-men by their wide re- 
searches, 


Arch-deacon Paley wrote, ‘‘ Man is 
a bundle of habits.”’ 

One habit of the bundle, and one 
which is very easily developed from 
early childhood, is the habit of inves- 
tigation, or tracing things to their 
causes, to their connections, to their 
results, the long line of causation, 
the links which hinge together as 
means and ends, the numberless ques- 
tions— why, how, wherefore, when, 
where, by whom, what, next and all, 
or ‘*‘the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.’’ The child 
begins where the adult ends. The 
child asks ; the adult tells. 

The habit of investigation can 
hardly be over-rated in value, if well- 
directed. Sir Isac Newton; Lord Ba- 
con, Aristotle, the glory of the human 
race! Why? 

The habit of committing to memory 
is of very great value. The treasure 
house of a well-stored and prompt 
memory is the grand jewel-room of 
the mind. 

But to learn merely the thoughts, 
to use merely the words, to bow in 
blind adoration at the feet of others, 
to foreswear all clear and careful 
thinking, all exercise of judgment, all 
collecting of facts by the use of our 
own powers — what is such a use of 
the memory but an extreme ? What is 
it but a helpless slavery of the mind? 
What is it but to make the memory as 
strong as Samson (the stronger the 
more luckless for him)—and then 
blind it, and make it ‘henceforth eter- 
nally grind as a prisoner, at the mill 
and in the prison of its lordly masters ? 

Turn from the theory and the phi- 
losophy of the case to an incident 
which happened to-day with one of 
our classes. 

In the philosophy of Rolfe and Gil- 
lett, the topic, artesian wells, is intro- 
duced, as an illustration. The well at 
Grenelle is specified. George S— re- 
cited that part in words which did not 
clearly dististinguish whether he 
thought that artesian wells flowed 
from the earth by natural causes like 
springs, or were artificial. I passed 
the topic to Willie H — , whose words 
were no clearer on that point. 


Question. Are such wells natural ? 

Answer. No, sir, they are made. 

Q. Where is Artois? Artesian is 
an adjective from Artois. 

A. Don’t know, sir. 

What then? I turned at once toa 
large Commercial Gazetteer, to read 
its statements on Artois, but the word 
was not there. This stimulated their 
curiosity further. 

Q. Have we any artesian wells in 
this country ? 

A. Yes, sir (said one), there is one 
in St. Louis. A second scholar added 
that we have one in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. That was discussed for 
two or three minutes. 





Geo. S—stated that there was a 
very large and deep well not far from 
Pittsburg. 

Then I said, ‘‘Some of these wells 
are only six, eight, or ten inches in 
diameter.’’ 

** But,’’ asked one of the boys, 
‘*how can they dig so small a well, 
and dig it so deep?”’ 

‘« They do not dig it, at all,’’ I re- 


| plied, ‘‘ but they bore it.”’ 


This whetted their curiosity and 
eagerness still more keenly, but my 
purpose was gained in that direction 
for that time, as they have now a de- 
sire that will not rest until it is fed 
with the coveted knowledge. 

At-an early day, however, I shall 
send to our Mercantile Library for the 
latest or best books on the subject, 
shall draw some strong outlines of the 
machinery used in sinking wells, 
tubing, etc., and give a few very strik- 
ing instances of the products thus 
reached deep in the earth, as hot water, 
gas, mineral waters. Beyond thus 
they may follow up the investigation 
for themselves as far as they choose. 
I shall probably pursue it more exhaust- 
ively than any one of the scholars, 
and, if I find it feasible, take a squad 
of boys with me to examine the best 
artesian well we can find ina half-day’s 
search. I know of two fine ones now. 

The whole method of using text- 
books should be so far revolutionized 
as to make them mere gate-ways, open- 
ing to vast and delightful fields of 
knowledge. 

L. W. Hart. 


BRooKLyn, N. Y., November, 20, 1873. 
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SoLomon says: ‘‘It is the glory of 
a man to pass by an offense.’’ Some 
one almost as wise as Solomon says: 
“¢ Revengeful persons live and die like 
witches ; their life is mischievous and 
their end is unfortunate. In taking 
revenge a man is but even with his 
enemy, but in passing it over he is 
superior ; for it is a prince’s part to 
pardon.’”’ 





New York sends us over forty sub- 
scribers since our last issue. 

Missouri over sixty, and Iowa about 
the same number. 

Illinois, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Kan- 
sas, Mississippi and Texas also send in 
good lists. 

We have room for more, and the 
premiums given are very large, very 
useful and beautiful. 
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Trenton, Mo. — The Congression- 
al Institute held here on the 29th and 
30th of October, was well attended 
and very valuable. Under the effi- 
cient management of Prof. Norton, it 
could not but be a success. 





Sr. Marys, Mo. — E. S. Lawbaugh 
is, in the face of many difficulties, 
making the school a great success. 
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WE want an agent for this paper at 
every post office in the United States. 
Write us for premium list. 

The regular subscription price of the 
American Journal of Education is 
$1.50 per year, invariably in advance. 
We stop all papers when the term for 
which they have been paid for expires. 
We have no club rates. See our pre- 
mium lists. 








The State Teachers’ Association. 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convenes at Warrensburg on 
the 29th of December, 1873. 

The following railroad companies 
have agreed to return over their roads 
those attending said Association, at 
fifth fare, viz: Atlantic and Pacific 
and Missouri Pacific Railroad ; Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad; St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Northern 
Railroad ; Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad, and the Iron Moun- 
tain Railroad. 

Missouri papers please copy. 


R. C. Norton, 
Sec’ y Mo. State Teachers’ Association. 








OUR PREMIUMS. 


OR twelve subscribers, at $1.50, 
cash in advance, we send Wedster’ s 
Unabridged Dictionary ; parties order- 
ing pay express charges from our office. 
For eight subscribers at $1.50, we send 
Webster’s Counting House Dictionary ; 
parties ordering pay express charges. 

For four subscribers we send ‘* Sy- 
phers Art of Teaching,’’ a book every 
teacher and school officer ought to 
have; sent, post-paid. 

For ¢wo subscribers we send, post- 
paid, Webster’s Pocket Dictionary ; 
just the thing to have by you always, 
as a ** pocket companion.”’ 

Then we send a genuine Prang 
chromo, worth one dollar, for one 
subscriber, if your prefer it. 

This offer is bringing in subscribers 
rapidly now, and we hope it will 
speedily double our circulation. This 
will enable us to show the people who 
pay the taxes not only the work done 
by our teachers and school officers, but 
the necessity for this work as well. 

Send in the “‘clubs,’’ large or small, 
and, after reading the good things in 
the JouRNAL, loan it to others, who 
need to be posted in what is being 
done to promote our public school 
system in the West and South. 

As a general thing, the people need 
only to be informed as to what is 
necessary to be done to induce them 
to act, and—our friends say—the cir- 
culation of this JouRNAL is the best 
way to convey the needed information. 
Circulate it and get the premiums, 





INCOME FOR OUTLAY. 


W* get from our Public Schools 
considerable training for our 
children in the common branches of an 
English education. They know how to 
manipulate numbers — they are intel- 
ligent readers of the daily papers and 
can locate with considerable accuracy 
all the important places mentioned, 
without consulting a map, or if they 
have need of consulting one, they 
know how to use it to advantage. 
They are tolerably familiar with the 
history of their own and some other 
countries, and they are not entirely 
ignorant of the Constitution of the 
Government of which they are to form 
the citizens. If they have been able 
to follow out the high school course, 
they have added to this knowledge 
much more, in different lines. 

So far so well, But we are apt to 
forget that they have been taught other 
lessons which are of quite as great a 
value. They have been taught, as 
nothing else but the necessary regu- 
larity and exactness of a large pub- 
lic school could teach them, respect 
for themselves and respect for the 
rights of others. They have found 
their own level. They have been 
impressed with the value of organiza- 
tion, and have realized the fact that 
law has its cradle in the rights of 
all, not in the abrogation of the 
rights of any. They have been 
made consciously to feel the links by 
which they are bound, not only to 
their schoolmates but to the whole 
city. They have known, with pride, 
that they are a part of one great whole, 
and such lessons as these driven into 
the very substratum of their conscious- 
ness, as they have been by every day 
in our Public Schools, are of far more 
value to themselves and to the nation 
at large than all the Geography or 
Arithmetic that they have at the same 
time learned. 

When the great fire had laid Chica- 
go in ruins and all society seemed for 
a time disorganized, where were the 
men and women found, who most 
quickly fell into regular organization 
and thus began life anew for the city ? 
Where but in the Public Schools. 
Trained in those schools, accustomed 
every day in the year to act together, 
to act promptly and under orders, none 
fell so easily again into rank. When 
the nation by its command trans- 
formed its hundreds of thousands of 
Public School graduates into easily 
disciplined soldiers for its own safety 
in the face of a great emergency, we 
all recognized this fact. In the time of 
peace we are apt to forget it ; and yet we 
shall never so far forget it that we shal! 
cease to uphold in every way these 
nurseries of the men and women of 
the Republic — our Common Schools. 


How use doth breed a habit in aman. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


WE. cannot begin to print the 
good things sent to us for pub- 
lication. 

Iowa sends down to us the proceed- 
ings of more than twenty large and 
enthusiastic meetings of her wide- 
awake teachers. 

Illinois sends as many more. Mis- 
sissippi sends an account of a dozen 
meetings and calls, for help to organ- 
ize more Teachers’ Institutes. 

We have on hand the proceedings 
of some twenty Teachers’ Institutes 
held in Missouri, this fall — the larg- 
est and best meetings ever held in the 
State. Some ask that a few of the 
dest and most practical ‘‘ essays’’ be 
published in the “ next issue,’’ when 
the fact is, we should not have room 
for another item, or for an advertise- 
ment for the next six months, if we 
should print a Aa/f of the matter now 
in hand. 

What shall we do? 

Some say ‘‘ publish the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTion weekly,’’ but 
they do not send a “‘ certified check’”’ 
for the $500 which it costs to get 
out an edition of twelve thousand 
copies. Multiply this $500 by four 
and it would take $2,000 a month, 
or $24,000 a year to issue the Jour- 
NAL each week, 

We should have to get several more 
subscribers from the seven thousand 
teachers in Missouri, and the two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand teachers in 
the United States, in order to meet 
our bills promptly if we issued the 
paper each week. 

We must find some other solution 
of this difficulty. We suggest that 
the local or county papers be requested 
to publish spicy and well written con- 
densed accounts of these educational 
gatherings. 

Members of the Legislature, mem- 
bers of the County Courts, Schoel Di- 
rectors, and tax payers need to be bet- 
ter posted as to the good work our 
teachers are doing; so they may act 
more intelligently and justly in legis- 
lating upon this subject, and in employ- 
ing and paying school officers and 
teachers. 

The schools help to create a taste for 
reading and a demand for newspapers, 
and every editor we think would be 
glad to publish these items of interest. 
This can be done. Try it. 








THE President, in his annual mes- 
sage, says of education: ‘* The evi- 
dently increasing interest in the cause 
of education is a most encouraging 
feature in the general progress of the 
country, and the bureau of education 
is earnest in its efforts to give a proper 
direction to the new appliancee and 
the increased facilities which are being 
offered to aid the educators of the 
country in their great work.’’ 





A NEW PARTNERSHIP. 


ae practical partnership, of Col- 
leges and High Schools is here- 
with proposed by this JouRNAL. 

Two articles on this subject appeared 
in our September issue. 

We invite statistics on the subject 
in reply to the following questions : 

1. How long has your High School 
been organized ? 

2. Does it profess to prepare its 
students for College, if they desire 
it? 

3. If so, for what class, Freshman 
or Sophomore ? 

4. How many scholars have gone 
from its Preparatory Course directly 
into College? Give round number, 
if exact figures cannot be stated. 

5- How has their career as collegians 
compared with that of students pre- 
pared by other means? Send us the 
facts, and we will arrange and publish 
them. 

6. Are the Principals generally en- 
thusiastic in favor of Collegiate educa- 





jtion, and competent to prepare their 


students ? 

Please read again the articles on 
that point, of which we have spoken 
above. The subject is one of bound- 
less weight, and has a great future. 








TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


(5% neighbor of the Chicago 
Teacher which, by the way, is 
a very readable magazine and full of 
suggestive articles, while he tells some 
truths on the subject of teaching Geog- 
raphy, also says some things from 
which we most emphatically dissent. 
It is undoubtedly true that very small 
results are obtained from this study, 
if the time spent on it be taken into 
consideration. This is partly owing 
to the miserable idea of series of 
Geographies, which, as it suits the pub- 
lishers who are the principal persons to 
be consulted about text books, we 
suppose will continue to be used. 
Where is the sense in making a child 
go over and through five or six Geog- 
raphies, one almost exactly like the 
other, except in size? Nothing is 
more deadening to his mind than this 
constant iteration. When he is old 
enough to study Geography, let him 
have a good one, and let the teacher 
use it at discretion, not keeping him 
at work for two or three months at 
first with definitions of imaginary cir 
cles and angles and motions, of which 
the child can form no idea. Let him 
be shown what a map is, and then let 
him proceed to fix well in his mind the 
relative position and shapes of the 
different continents and oceans, the 
names of the largest seas, gulfs and 
bays, islands, etc., and he will 
soon become interested. Geography 
branches out in all directions, and the 








intelligent teacher will have difficulty 
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only in knowing where to stop the 
lesson. Information will pour in from 
all sides, and the geography recitation 
be one of the most attractive in the 
day. The attention should be always 
directed to man as the central point, 
the one interest which alone gives 
value to any part of the earth or to 
anything on it, and this should be the 
constantly recurring thought. In this 
way the lessons should go on for two 
years, or three at the farthest. This 
will give ample time for all that is 
necessary for one to learn in physical 
and political geography, points of 
latitude and longitude, except rela- 
tively considered, and lists of rivers 
and towns we can find in Gazetteers 
whenever we have occasion to know 
them, and to our mind all that Gazet- 
teers are good for is to hold a mass of 
facts for our use, whenever we may 
temporarily want them. After that 
time Geography as a separate lesson 
should be dropped. It will be continu- 
ally recurring in History, and pupils 
should be taught never to pass once the 
name of a place without looking it up ; 
but that is quite enough of it, and it 
is not at all necessary that such les- 
sons in Geography be studied out of 
school, or even studied at all—a con- 
versational recitation where the teacher 
reads aloud and talks, by some device 
making sure that she has the attention 
of all the class, will be found on ex- 
amination to have produced quite as 
satisfactory results as hours spent by 
the pupil in poring over his book. 

But one will see at once that we 
dissent im foto from the remarks quoted 
by our Chicago brother from J.S. Mills 
and Dr. Youmans, to the effect that all 
Geography, as taught to children, must 
consist of mere exercises of the mem- 
ory, and that it affords no exercise to 
the thinking faculty, On the con- 
trary, we are of the opinion that there 
is scarcely any study which can be 
made so valuable in training the rea- 
soning powers of a child, and this we 
know from actual observation of a 
class of about twelve years of age now 
in our mind. Less time on Geography 
and more thinking will suit us exactly ; 
more originality in the teacher; and 
the graded series all flung to the 
winds. Then we shall do something 
worth doing. 


<~<t> 





Ir you would have the people, who 
pay the taxes, know and appreciate 
what our teachers are doing for the 
State, and show them the necessity for 
this work, get up a club and circulate 
a dozen copies of the American Four- 
nal of Education in every school dis- 
trict. Premiums are large, and we 
ought to have 200,000 readers without 
delay. 








Goon, the more communicated more 
abundant grows. 


ONE HARVEST ONLY. 


A queer story lately fell under our 
notice, that ran somewhat as fol- 
lows: A farmer whose work was all toil, 
heat and burden, whose harvests and 
gains were very poor and scant, was 
accosted one day, as if in answer to 
his secret prayers or curses, by a 
strange-looking being —imp, or Wan- 
dering Jew, or Old Man of the Moun- 
tain — who offered him a most liberal 
rental for his farm, if he might raise 
only one crop from it; —a crop from 
seed which he carried in a large sack 
on his back, under which he trem- 
bled and staggered. 

The farmer’s suspicions and fears 
were outweighed at last by the glitter- 
ing gold, and the hargain was made. 

The seed to be sown was acorns. 
The acorn crop, how far off ! 

The point we wish to make, as a 
lawyer might put it, is this; the edu- 
cators in our State, and sister States, 
and the whole world over — are sowing 
seed for no three month’s crop, no 
mere bloom of annuals, nor of bi-enni- 
als ; but are sowing the seed of harvests 
and crops that are yet to bloom and to 
ripen in future ages, perhaps hundreds 
of years hence. We want to make the 
point, very strongly, that, when edu- 
cators are doing work whose results 
are to be so durable and far-reaching, 
it ought to be well done at every step. 
The laws that are passed ought to be 
the very best that can be framed. The 
officials who administer the laws, 
should be the best men available for 
the office. The buildings, the grounds, 
the furniture, the teachers, the regu- 
lations, should be as carefully chosen 
and fitted as possible to so lasting and 
important a work. 

We make this point the stronger 
when we turn your thoughts to the mate- 
rial structures, the railroads, the steam- 
boats, the bridges, the park-works of 
grading and engineering —all these 
structures designed for public utility 
for a long term of years, must be done 
even at the worst, with no small de- 
gree of solidity and strength, in order 
to be safe and available, commanding 
the confidence of the public. 

Yet such works concern directly no 
interests more important than proper- 
ty, person and life. 

But the educators are concerned with 
interests of transcendently greater im- 
portance —interests as much greater 
and more solemn and more delightful, 
as men are higher than beasts, and 
truth is grander than brute ignorance, 
and God-like traits of character tower 
above the traits of savages and crimi- 
nals and devils incarnate. As the 
world of matter is a mere slave to the 
world of intellect, and both are legiti- 
mately the subjects of the moral world, 
in the same degree the work of the 





artisan is below that of the artist, 


and the artist’s finest works minis- 
tering mainly to the sense of beauty 
are still below the work of the mor- 
alist, for his labor transforms or in- 
spires the immaterial structures of 
the deathless spirit as it progresses 
in endless developments hereafter. 
The means are ever subordinate ; the 
end is highest. The road should be 
good ; but the home should be better, 
and its inmates should be best. The 
body may be endlessly useful ; but the 
mind outranks the body, and the soul 
both includes and outranks the mind. 


Btn 





IMPORTANT! 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, } 
JEFFERSON CITY, Oct, 21, 1873. 


Editor American Fournal of Education : 

I regret to learn from several trust- 
worthy sources, that the man Israel who 
has frequently before been exposed 
for his fraudulent dealing with district 
boards in school maps, is still plying 
his dishonest trade. I also learn that 
he claims to possess a letter of recom- 
mendation from me. 

Now permit me to say again, through 
your columns, that no map peddler 
whatever holds any recommendation 
from me, and that from what I can 
learn, Israel is perpetrating a fraud 
wherever he sells his maps. 

I recommend to school district 
officers to have no dealings with itin- 
erant map traders, but to apply to 
their County Superintendent, who can 
always furnish them the names of the 
regular trade. 

Very respectfully, 

Joun MonreITH, 
State Superintendent. 





><? 


Many of the country newspapers 
in this and other. States publish a col- 
umn of educational matter each week, 
furnished by the teachers and school 
officers. 

These items are read by the people 
who pay the taxes to support the 
schools, and they are more and more 
interested in sustaining good schools. 
We wish these channels of informa- 
tion could be largely multiplied. 

An intelligent people need and will 
have newspapers to read. Ignorant 
people do not subscribe or pay for 
county papers or for any others. 
Every editor and publisher in the 
country is directly and permanently 
interested in the success and prosper- 
ity of our public school system, and 
we hope our teachers will avail them- 
selves of the facilities afforded by the 
local press to keep the tax-payers and 
legislators informed in regard to the 
wants, progress and success of their 
schools. 





peeves 
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Normat Scuoots.— The Normal 
Schools at Warrensburgh and Kirks- 
ville are in a very flourishing condi- 





tion. 
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bee Send in the subscribers and get, 
in addition to a copy of the American 
Journal of Education, for one year, a 
genuine Prang Chromo, worth one 
dollar, FREE! This offer holds good 
for sixty days, and you can supply 
your school room with pictures easily 
in this way. Try it! Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year in advance. 
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RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 








a4 M pupils have no rights which 

Iam bound to respect,’’ was 
the reply made to the writer, not 
many years ago, by one who disgraced 
the name of teacher, upon being re- 
monstrated with for some injustice 
shown to those under his care. 

How often has that sentence rung in 
my ears, as I have witnessed the total 
disregard of a pupil’s feelings, mani- 
fested by teachers who would resent as 
an insult, the imputation of being un- 
just, or regardless of the rights of oth- 
ers. Let a quiet but careful observer 
station himself in any of our public 
schools, and I venture to assert that 
in seven cases out of ten he will be- 
come convinced that the teacher really 
acts upon the principle contained in 
our opening sentence, though proba- 
bly without the least idea in the world 
of such being the case. It is hardly 
necessary to mention particular in- 
stances of this disregard of children’s 
rights, as a moment’s reflection will 
bring to the mind of any of my read- 
ers the recollection of hundreds of 
such cases, arising sometimes—though 
seldom, thank God!— from innate 
brutality, but oftener from sheer 
thoughtlessness. 

The living words of our American 
Magna Charta, ‘‘All men are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights,’’ was 
certainly never intended by the writers 
thereof to be restricted to those who 
have passed the magic limit of twenty- 
one. A child has as much right to its 
little hoard of playthings as his father 
to the broad acres, or the bank-stock 
which he has accumulated. His pri- 
vacy, his right to enjoy himself in 
his own way, within due bounds, his 
little secrets, his confidences, not to be 
divulged, the thousand and one things 
so trivial to manhood, of such. para- 
mount importance to childhood, all 
these are rights which the teacher has 
no more authority to violate, than he 
would if the possessor were fifty 
years of age, instead of five. Heaven 
knows that childhood, a state of sub- 
jection and dependence, is hard enough 
at best ; let us not make it worse by the 
abrogation of the few rights which it 
possesses. 

The disregard of the rights of a 
child is the surest way to make him 
regardless also of the rights of others. 
Thou, who teachest the elimination of 





selfishness, art thou wrapped up in 
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self? Thou who proclaimest the 
strong should not abuse the weak, 
dost thou misuse thy power? Thou 
who preachest the Golden Rule, dost 
thou violate it thyself? Of what avail 
is it to teach the principles of charity, 
of tenderness towaid the weak, when 
one’s daily life is a vivid contradiction 
to such mouth-utterances? 

The main spring of this disregard 
of the rights of children lies, as we 
have before said, more in thought- 
lessness than in willful dereliction. 
‘« Evil is wrought by want of thought 
as well as by want of heart.’’ But 
ignorance, which, in matters of morals, 
extenuates the crime, is itself, in 
matters pedagogic, a crime of the 
highest order. The plea of non- 
intention, valuable as it may be in 
human jurisprudence, is of no avail 
to avert the just verdict in a case like 
this. A human soul, fresh from the 
hands of its Maker, pliant as clay in 
the potter’s hand, to take the impress 
of a king’s signet, or a clown’s pot- 
sherd, is too awful a responsibility to 
be assumed by one who advances the 
excuse of thoughtlessness to palliate 
his short-comings. It is his business 
to think, and thinking, to recognize 
the rights of children, and recognizing, 
to respect them. H. U. 


—_ 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Wé* were about to christen our 

brief article ‘‘ Public versus 
Private Schools;’’ but on a second 
thought it o¢gcurred to mind, that 
there was no real necessity for dis- 
crepancy between the two. The ob- 
jects are the same, for the most part, 
in both institutions. There is the 
same material to work upon, z7z., the 
faculties of mind and body in the 
youthful pupils. 

Yet we cannot fail to notice that in 
many cases, so far as the truest and 
highest ends and aims of education 
are‘ concerned, the public school is 
better than the private or select 
school. 

Nor would we claim perfection for 
the average public school. Many do 
not come up to a respectable standard. 
But we claim that the supervision, 
surroundings and machinery of the 
public school, render it far more effi- 
cient than the private. 

In the first place, many a private 
school has no supervision at all, ex- 
cept that of a single, interested indi- 
vidual, viz., the teacher. To illus- 
trate: A stranger comes to your 
neighborhood, hires a room, and 
proposes starting a select school on 
the plan of tuition; or, it may be 
a certain amount is required to be 
pledged by the parents beforehand. 
The teacher is allowed to proceed ; 
‘it is said’ that the teacher has good 
recommendations, and the parents, in 








this fast and inconsiderate age, send 
along their children to the new school. 
‘It is to be ‘select’ you know; Mrs. 
So-and-So’s daughter is going, and 
the fashionable Miss A. is also going,’’ 
and hence the quota is made up for 
this don ton school. The institution 
has.no trustees, no board of visitors, 
nobody is responsible, except it be the 
principal whose examination even has 
not been required. 

The parents do not visit the school, 
as they are not in the habit of so 
doing, and the second-hand recom- 
mendation of the teacher has set them 
at ease. The school opens; all goes 
finely ; there is no doubt that the 
supposed desideratum has been se- 
cured, namely—the scholars ‘like ’’ 
their teacher. This fact alone is 
‘nine points ’’ gained—so the parents 
reason. 

Suppose we look behind the scenes 
a little, and learn why the pupils seem 
attached to their teacher. It appears 
that they are allowed to do pretty 
much as they please. There is no 
high standard of discipline in any 
respect, hence the requirements are 
few; there is no study out of school 
hours, for that is not necessary, and 
moreover, let it be understood that. 
quite in accord with the tendencies of 
human nature generally, the pupils 
that make up this select school are 
not so very fond of study, and their 
parents are easy going. 

But let us now institute a compari- 
son, say at the end of three years, 
for such things will take place. Not 
far from this cozy nest of compla- 
cent young hopefuls, is the public 
school, with its clanging bell and noisy 
boys and girls. 

It is a democratic affair, and all 
classes assemble together, though you 
may observe that the higher grades are 
‘‘select’’ enough for the choicest off- 
spring of the genus homo. 

The true graded system tells, and 
the High School is reached by those 
only who are personally deserving, 
and the sons and daughters of the 
most prominent need not be ashamed 
of their ‘‘company’’ while studying 
with such surroundings. A comparison 
was suggested ; but lo, at the private 
school they have no public examina- 
tions. What goes by that name is 
only an exhibition of music, drawing, 
recitations, etc. ; so it is not possible 
to measure progress in public. But 
you know what the scholars of the 
public school can do, and taking their 
advancement or attainments as a stand- 
ard, you make inquiries of individual 
members of the select school at their 
homes or elsewhere, and you are as- 
tonished to learn that they are more 
than a year behind the former classes 
of the same age ! 


These are facts that have come un- 
der observation. Parents generally 





do not know the disparaging differ- 
ence ; they are too indifferent to make 
the comparison. They are too willing 
that the outside show, ease, ‘glittering 
generalities’’ of the private school 
should take the place of the solid 
training in first principles, that pupils 
from ten to seventeen absolutely re- 
quire, if they are to be anything in 
after life but superficial dullards. 

But is it necessary that there should 
be this discrimination in favor of the 
public school? No. There are most 
excellent schools that are private. 
All depends on the teacher, or princi- 
pal. If he or she be faithful, consci- 
entious, acting on moral principle, as 
well as having ability, there will be 
a true progress. Yet the idea of the 
private school is not the best. As no 
corporation or bank should be in the 
hands of one man only, but should 
have inspectors and directors, so no 
school of boys and girls should be 
without a board of examination. Re- 
sponsibility should be vested some- 
where else than in a single person, 


especially in case that person is with- 


out asense of moral responsibility. 

We might enumerate instances 
where the precious time has been 
frittered away by irresponsible teach- 
ers of select schools, who selfishly 
have sought their own interests rather 
than those of their pupils ; where there 
was no hard labor performed on either 
part, as if learning, education, disci- 
pline, could be acquired in this world 
without hard work ! 

In view of these tendencies, we sug- 
gest the practical question whether, in 
very many cases, parents would not 
do far better for their children, and 
the community, by so improving the 
public school, that there may not 
seem to be any need of a private 
school ? 

Teachers need contact with other 
teachers, otherwise they lose interest 
and ambition, as well as the best modes 
of teaching ; for similar reasons the 
young need to come in contact with 
each other in school and especially in 
the class-room. Are not these ends 
best secured, all things considered, in 
the public rather than in the private 
school? We would like to hear this 
subject discussed by some of our prac- 
tical educators. 

E. N. A. 
Loupon, Tennessee, November 20, 1873. 





THE COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 


W M. GROSVENOR says, in the 

* Atlantic Monthly, that the 
farmers have been taught that the cost 
of transportation depends upon the 
will of a few men, and varies with 
their agreements or quarrels. The 
guondam pedler of Vermont fell out 
with Vanderbilt, and their quarrel was 
worth during the year 1870, one-fifth 
of a cent per ton per mile to the 





farmers ; $9,000,000 on the crop of 
wheat alone, if it had all been shipped 
at the reduced rates. In July, 1872, 
somebody raised the rates from the 
West five cents per cental. His act 
cost the farmers millions of dollars. 
Is it strange that our greatest industry 
grows restive under fluctuations which 
it can neither foresee nor comprehend ! 
Elsewhere the world moves. The 
beneficent progress of civilization in 
other lands is toward cheaper trans- 
portation and~ better wages for the 
producer. Russia pushes railroads 
through her vast territory in order that 
her subjects may obtain at the Baltic 
and Black Seas better pay for their 
industry. We cannot maintain suffi- 
cient private markets of our own, nor 
force upward prices in those great 
markets of the world upon which ours 
depend. If, while the world makes 
transportation cheaper, we make it 
more costly, the loss will be our own. 

This the farmer believes we are do- 
ing. He declares that others, who 
stand between him and the consumer, 
amass great wealth, while pinching 
economy barely saves him subsistence 
and does not keep him from debt. 
His beliefs, as to the cause of existing 
evils and the best remedy, whether 
correct or not, will soon take the shape 
of laws. He has the votes. Before 
that power, legislators drop like leaves 
shaken by the autumn wind. Govern- 
ors, politicians of all grades, crush each 
other in their hurry to seize the new 
standard. Lawyers who do not forget 
the Dartmouth College case already 
find themselves ineligible to the judi- 
ciary. Has not this same generation 
set its heel upon the Dred Scott deci- 
sion? Reverence for judicial prece- 
dents is a dam which floods have 
carried away. Restraints devised by 
founders of our government no longer 
bar the people from their will. We 
have trusted all power to the majority. 
If its opinion is in error, we have but 
one remedy—that freedom of discus- 
sion which remains the only safeguard 
of our institutions. 

There are always cowards enough to 
shout with the majority, right or 
wrong. But the times now demand 
men who can tell a majority wherein 
it is wrong, and by what measures its 
just aims may be reached. Progress 
toward cheap transportation has in 
fact been arrested. The evil can be 
removed only by removing the cause. 
But mistaken remedies will not only 
fail, they will inflict upon agriculture 
itself the gravest disasters. By di- 
minishing the cost of transportation, 
railroad has made agriculture possible 
in a large part of the Northwestern 
States. The extension of railroads has 
given to the farmers a great part of 
their wealth, and the natural alliance, 
a blessing to both, cannot be broken 
without great disaster to both. 
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CITIES AND TOWNS, ATTEND! 

WE call the notice of all compre- 
hensive thinkers and warm-hearted 
philanthropists to the short article in 
another column, entitled ‘‘A New 
Partnership.’’ We invite a cordial 
co-operation in the matter. It con- 
cerns every tax-payer. It comes to 
the home of every voter who wishes 
his son or daughter as well educated 
as possible. 


ANOTHER NORMAL SCHOOL. 











Hon. John Monteith and Prof. L. 
H. Cheney have gone to Cape Girar- 
deau, to make arrangements for open- 
ing the Southeastern Normal School at 
that place. Prof. Cheney, recently 
Vice-Principal of the Warrensburg 
Normal school, has been appointed 
Principal and will take charge of the 
Cape Girardeau institution. 

We hope the teachers of Southeast 
Missouri will pour in and prepare for 
better work in the school rooms with- 
outdelay. What will the Legislature 
do for this new and much needed 
institution ? 

Something liberal, and worthy the 
great interest it represents, we hope. 








THE numerous friends of Miss Hat- 
tie Comings, the able and accomplished 
Preceptresss of the North Missouri 
Normal School at Kirksville, will be 
glad to learn she has declined the offer 
and promotion to the Vice-Principal- 
ship of the Normal School at Warrens- 
burg, tendered by the Board of Re- 
gents. We rejoice that she decides to 
stay in Kirksville, for it demonstrates 
her ability to overcome the prejudice 
which some have tried to create 
against her. Character and brains 
will win in the long run, and the 
Kirksville Normal School is stronger 
than ever to-day by this decision of 
one of its most efficient and valuable 
teachers. 








Pror. J. J. Campbell, Principal of 
the Warrensburg Public Schools, has 
accepted the Vice-Principalship of the 
Normal School. This will not inter- 
fere with Mr. Campbell’s supervision 
of the Public Schools; and he is re- 
tained as Principal. 





STILL ANOTHER PREMIUM! 
WE give for ¢wo subscribers : 


‘“‘TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN.” 
The Possible Reformation. (First pub- 
lished in Old and New.) Harry 
Wadsworth’s motto, the principal 
character in this charming book, was ; 

“* To look up, and not down ; 
To look forward, and not back; 


To look out, and not in; and 
To lend a hand,” 


Extract from a letter by an unk correspondent 


‘* The four rules are over my writing- 
desk and in my heart. Every school 
boy and girl of age to understand it 
should have this story, and if I was 





In regard to changing the form of 
this JouRNAL, let us say that we feel 
we are in pretty good company now. 
Our form is the same as that of 
Harpers’ Weekly, Harpers’ Bazar, 
which circulate nearly 500,000 copies, 
Hearth and Home and The American 
Agriculturist, with 200,000 circulation, 
The Christian Union, and now comes 
that most excellent and valuable 
paper, Zhe Methodist, in the same size 
and form. The Mew York Independ- 
ent too, which, despite the meanness 
and trickery of its unprincipled pub- 
lisher, is kept decent by its editors 
and contributors—is issued in the 
same form as ours—and Zhe Advance, 
of Chicago—which, under the charge 
of Gen. Howard, is improving fast, is 
also issued in the same form as the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
This: is, as we have said before, with 
the exception of the Mew York Inde- 
pendent, good company to keep, but 
we should not change our form if 
every other paper in the country should 
go back to the old form. There is 
not to exceed twenty out of our one 
hundred thousand readers who now ob- 
ject to our present form. They ap- 
preciate the value and importance of 
our numerous cuts and beautiful de- 
signs of school-houses, which are aid- 
ing and educating our school officers 
and teachers to erect well-constructed, 
well-ventilated and _ well-furnished 
school buildings. We ought to have, 
and we hope every teacher will aid us 
in securing, another hundred thousand 
readers.. Send in the subscriptions. 








WE hope to see every county repre- 
sented in the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Warrensburg. County super- 
ntendents, teachers and school officers 
ought to post up members of the Leg- 
islature, before they go to Jefferson 
City, on the needs and demands of 
our Public Schools, so they shall not 
be mis-representatives of their various 
constituencies. Missouri cannot afford 
to take any backward step on the sub- 
ject of popular education. 








THE panic is virtually over. Nearly 
all the great manufacturing establish- 
ments East are again running on full 
time. Money begins to flow again 
into the legitimate channels of busi- 
ness. Our currency is all good and 
is being distributed freely through the 
West and the South. Produce is 
bringing good prices. Railroads are 
reducing their freight charges, and 
everything betokens a merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. 





THE railroads with their usual liber- 
ality reduce the fare to teachers attend- 
ing the State Association at Warrens- 
burg, Mo., the 29th, zoth and 31st of 
December, returning all who pay full 





rich enough, should have it.”’ 


A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


— Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad, now running regular 
trains into Colorado, has adopted 
special freight rates for the transporta- 
tion of grain for seed, and the seed of 
fruit and forest trees, and also various 
kinds of poultry, etc. These rates 
are much lower than the usual tariff, 
and are made especially for the accom- 
modation of the settlers along its line. 
This is certainly a very commendable 
act, and will help to swell the tide of 
emigration now pouring into Southern 
Kansas. The climate, the soil, the 
people and the productions are all 
that could be asked. 

In fact, the Company have been 
taking premiums on all sorts of things 
raised along the line of their road all 
the Fall. September 2d, they took 
a gold medal at Boston; September 
toth, a diploma at Rutland, Vt.; Sep- 
tember 12th a diploma a Waverly, N. 
Y.; September 22d, a diploma at 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; September 
29th, a diploma at St. Paul, Minn. ; 
and at Erie, Pa.; $5 premium for 
cheese at Kansas City ; $25 premium 
for best vegetables at Kansas City ; 
$100 for best display at Topeka. 








Chicago and Alton Railroad. 
CHANGE OF TIME. 

On and after Monday, December 8, 
the morning express for Chicago, 
Quincy, Hannibal, etc., will leave 
ticket office, corner of Fourth and 
Pine streets, at 7:25 A. M., instead of 
7:35, as heretofore. The Jacksonville 
and Louisiana accommodation at 3:30 
P. M., instead of 3:40, and the Spring- 
field accommodation at 4:20 P. M., 
instead of 4:35 P.M. The night ex- 
press for Chicago leaves every night, 
Saturday included, at 7: 20 P. M., as 
heretofore. 

The Chicago and Alton Railroad 
now use the new double track from 
Chicago to Joliet. Work will be con- 
tinued during the winter and the com- 
ing year, until a complete double track 
is constructed between Chicago and 
East St. Louis. This double track 
will prove a great benefit to the road. 
The freight and passenger traffic is 
very large and is growing fast. The 
company are replacing all worn iron 
track with steel rails. 

The Chicago and: Alton is one of the 
best managed roads in the country. 





LaNcasTER, Mo.— The Schuyler 
County Institute closed a valuable ses- 
sion on the 30th of October. P. A. 
Frederick, Principal of the Lancaster 
Schools, C. C. Fogle, Principal of 
the Glenwood Schools, J. C. Camp- 
bell, of Queen City, Sup’t Fulton, 
etc., were prominent workers. 








ConpDeEmNn the fault, but not the ac- 





fare on going, for one-fifth fare. 


tor of it. 


EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 


E determined, some time since, 

to issue a series of ‘‘ tracts,’’ 
or documents, in cheap form, in con- 
formity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from 
different parts of the country, which 
should embody some of the most prac- 
tical ideas, and the freshest thought 
and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circu- 
lation among the people, so that they 
may be better informed, not only of 
the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers 
and school officers have found them to 
be profitable and interesting reading, 
and orders have been received for 
them from almost every State in the 
Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate 
tracts have been issued. Massachu- 
setts and Texas order them by the 
thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $5 per hundred, 
or ten cents for single copies. (Send 
postage.) 

The ‘‘ Popular Educational Docu- 
ments” issued thus far, cover the fol- 
lowing interesting and practical topics: 


No. 1. WHATSHALL We Stupy? By Wm. 
T. Harris, Superintendent Public Schools 
of St. Louis. 

No. 2, THE THEORY OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Not To Do Ir; Illustrated in 
the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, St. 
Louis. 


No. 4. WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 
C. Bibb. 


No. 5. AN ORATION, on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-Stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Mo. By Thomas E, Garrett, Editor Mis- 
sourt Republican, and M. W. Grand Master 
of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How To TEACH GEOGRAPHY. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


By Grace 


No. 7. How To TEACH NATURAL SCIENCE 
IN THE District ScHOOLS. By Wm. T. 
Harris. 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF PU 
PILS FROM SCHOOL —ITsS CAUSES AND IT 
REMEDIES. An Essay read by William T 
Harris, at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND THE POWER OF THE 
STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE To MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOoLs. By 
Hon. H, C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PROVIDE 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN AT 
Pustic Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. Har- 
ris, before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, at St. Louis. 


No. 11. MopEL REVIEW EXERCISE IN ARITH- 
METIC. 


No. 12. WomAn’s Work AND EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ 
Association, 

No. 13. SyNopsis oF Course oF STUDY IN 
THE District ScHoo.s. By William T. 
Harris. ' 

No. 14. * SYLLABUS OF LESSONS IN NATURAL 
Science. By Wm. T. Harris. 


For sale at the office of the Amerz- 
can Fournal of Education. Send 





stamps to prepay postage. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





ENGLISH oF THE XIVTH CENTURY. _ Illus- 
trated by Notes, Grammatical and Etymo- 
logical, on Chaucer’s Prologueand Knight’s 
Tale. Designed to serve as an Introduc- 
tion to the Critical Study of Fnglish. By 
STEPHEN H. CARPENTER, A. M., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
State University of Wisconsin. $1.75. 
Boston, Gunn Bros. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Co. 


This book, like all the publications 
of Ginn Bros., comes to us in good 
type and attractive binding. The 
special object of its author is to ren- 
der feasible (to the ordinary reader) an 
acquaintance with the great master of 
Old English, and thus to interest 
those not special students, in language 
and in our earlier literature. The 
reliability of the work in language is 
vouched for by the name of Professor 
March ; the execution of the publish- 
er’s work speaks for itself. It remains 
therefore to consider the desirability 
of the undertaking since one must 
concede the ability with which it has 
been carried out. Because language 
is the form of thought : because inac- 
curacy in language at once indicates and 
causes vagueness of thought: because 
(partly from a perception of this con- 
nection and partly from the useful 
activity of philologists,) the study of 
language forms an element in any 
school-course : there can be no doubt 
as to the usefulness of the end pro- 
posed by the author of this book. 
There is however another reason why 
this effort should meet with a generous 
sympathy. Chaucer, unlike most of 
the writers of early English, has much 
that is valuable to give his readers, 
and many who would appreciate his 
merits, are debarred an acquaintance 
with them, because of a groundless 
apprehension of the difficulty of un- 
derstanding his language: any attempt 
therefore, to destroy this illusion, 
should have the largest sympathy of 
all true educators. 

*To test the validity of these asser- 
tions, I placed the book in the hands 
of a pupil, asking her to read it and 
to give me on paper her impressions. I 
conclude this notice with extracts 
from these notes : 

‘The reason why Chaucer is not 
more generally read, is the supposed 
difficulty of his language. This dif- 
ficulty, however, is not very real; 
for nothing can be easier after the 
first sixteen pages have beer. well 
studied. I think that if the works of 
‘the father of English literature’ were 
written in the language of to-day, 
they would lose much of their beauty, 
sweetness and melody. It is a singu- 
lar fact that many of our later authors 
have the same thoughts as Chaucer 
and express themselves very nearly in 
the same terms. I suppose this to be 
owing to their study of this great 
man’s works. 


EpucaTION ABROAD. By B, G. NorTHROP. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. For sale 
by St. Louis Book and News Co. 


We regard this as a valuable contri 
bution to educational literature, and 
should be pleased to see it in every 
teacher’s library. Parents who think 
of sending their sons abroad should 
ponder its lessons. 

ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. W. 


H. Hitt: Baltimore: Murphy & Co. For 
sale by St. Louis Book & News Co; 


Logic is the subject chiefly treated. 
Psychology, Theology, and Metaphys- 
ics are discussed in their connections 
with Logic. The attempt to simplify 
the terminology is commendable. 
The style is concise and vigorous, and 
the book contains much that is orig- 
inal. We find much to approve, and 
but little to condemn. It is evidently 
the production of no ordinary mind. 


PEABODY’s MoRAL PHILOSOPHY. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. For sale by St. Louis 
Book & News Co. 


This is a brief practical work, well 
written and sound. It seems to be 
admirably adapted to the class-room. 


OxFoRD’s SENIOR SPEAKER. By W. Ox- 
FORD. Philadelphia; Jf. H. Butler & Co. 
For sale by Western Publishing and School 
Furnishing Co., St. Louis. 


The selections are excellent and the 
mechanical execution all that can be 
desired. 


Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Physiol- 
ogy, Monteith’s Comprehensive Geogra- 
phy, and other works, received. 


Roserts Bros. (Boston) list of new 
books for Christmas will attract atten- 
tion: 


THOREAU: The Poet Naturalist. With 
memorial verses. By Wm. Ellery Channing. 
16mo, cloth, bevelled boards. Price $2.00. 

STORIES OF INFINITY. I. Lumen: 
II. History of a Comet: III. In Infinity. By 
Camille Flammarion. Translated from the 
French by S. R. Crocker, Editor of “ The Lit- 
erary World,” 16mo. cloth. Price $1.50. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JEAN 
INGELOW. Diamond Edition, with a new 
Portrait on Steel, from-a recent photograph. 
Square 18mo, cloth, gilt. Price $1.50. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JEAN 
INGELOW. Red Line Edition, with a new 
Portrait on Steel, and sixteen highly finished 
wood Engravings. Square 12 mo, cloth, gilt, 
and gilt edges. Price $3.75. 

THORVALDSEN. His Life and Works. 
By Eugene Pilon. Translated by Miss Luys- 
ter. A new and enlarged Edition. In 8yo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. Price $3.50. 

LAOCOON; An Essay on the limits of 
Painting and Poetry. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, by El- 
len Frothingham. 16mo, cloth, gilt. Price 
$1.50. . 
RECORDS OF A QUIET LIFE. By 
Augustus J.C. Hare. With an introduction 
to the American Edition, by Rev. W. L. Gage. 
16mo, cloth. Price $2.00. 

SONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN 
SEAS, and other Poems. By John Boyle 
O'Reilly. 16mo, cloth, gilt. Price $1.50. 

MAETZNER’S ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. A Methodical, Analytical, and Histor- 
ical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, 
Inflections, and Syntax of the English Tongue. 
Translated from the German, by Clair J. 
Grece, LL. B., member of the Philological So- 
ciety. 3 vols. 8vo. 








10. THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. By Phil- 
lip Gilbert Hamerton. A new revised Edi- 
tion, uniform with ‘‘The Intellectual Life.’ 
Square 12mo. Price $2.00. 

11. CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. By Phil- 
lip ‘Gilbert Hamerton. With 20 Etchings by 
J. Veyrassat and Karl Bodmer. One volume, 
8 vo, cloth, gilt. Price $6.00. 

12. MARGARET FULLER’S WORKS: 
Memoirs; At Home and Abroad; Women of 
the XIXth Century; Art, Literature and the 
Drama; Life Without and Life Within. A 
new and uniform Edition in six volumes. 
12mo. 

13. THE RISING FAITH. By Rev.C. A. 
Bartol, D.D. 16mo. Uniform with “ Radical 
Problems.” 

14. SONGS OF THE SUN-LANDS. By 
Joaquin Miller. 16mo. Uniform with “Songs 
of the Sierras.” Price $1.50. 


— 
on 


Hurd & Houghton become the pub- 
lishers of The Atlantic Monthly and 
Every Saturday, on and after January 
Ist, 1874. 

Under their auspices these favorite 
publications will become stronger and 
even more popular than before. 


The St. Nicholas, which has sprung 
full grown and full armed into life, 
adds to itself and its elegant illustra- 
tions all the interesting features of 
‘* Our Young Folks,’’ which it absorbs. 





Scribner’s Monthly, in addition to 
its increasing circulation in America, 
issues a London edition also. 

We are glad to have the old ques- 
tion as to ‘*who reads an American 
book ?’’ thus answered. 

“* Scribner’s’’ grows in interest and 
popular favor with each issue. 


— 





Westminster Review, October, 1873. 
American Edition. (Reprint by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co., New 
York.) 

This number contains a valuable 
article on ‘‘ The Education of Womer 
in America,’”’ by Miss Mary E. 
Beedy, formerly a resident of St. 
Louis, at present residing in London. 
It is perhaps the ablest article that has 
appeared on the subject. 





For the American Yournal of Education, 


Problem in Analytic Geometry. 





Let OX R Y beany parallelogram, 
and denote OX by a, and OY by 4, 
Assume any point on YR, as Mand 
draw MX. On RX take MW so that 
RN:RX=YM:Y R and draw NY 
intersecting 17 X in P. 

I, Prove that the locus of Pis an 
ellipse, and obtain its equation, using 
OX atid O Yas the co-ordinate axes. 

II. Show that the ellipse runs through 
X, Y, and O; and that its centre is at 


8 
the point @=-, I=) 


III. Show how the graphical method 
of constructing the curve by points as 
given above can be extended to the 
construction of the entire curve. 

IV. Show that if a—=é, and the 
angle Y O X=60° the ellipse becomes 
a circle. C. M, W. 


WasuinGton University, St, Louis. 


EDUCATION AND PERSONAL. 





Iowa,—The county institutes are becoming 
more and more proficient. Teachers are re. 
quired by law to attend. To pay the expen. 
ses of each institute, $50 are appropriated, 
This sum is increased to about $100 by the 
annual fee of members. Many counties em- 
ploy Instituters; others depend on home 
talent. When good, practical men are se- 
cured, the former plan gives the highest satis- 
faction. The Van Buren Institute may be 
mentioned as one of the best yet held in the 
State. About one hundred and fifty teachers 
were in attendance for a full week. The 
County Superintendency is rapidly growing 
in popularity. Most counties are blessed with 
good superintendents. 

Iowa is struggling to secure a system of 
Normal Schools. The Normal Department 
of the University is not a success. The Troy 
Normal School under charge of Professors 
Cullison and Stephens is a success. 


MiIssouRI.—The Congressional Institute 
held at Trenton, Mo., under the direction of 
Professor Norton, was a decided success. 
These conventions are doing a good work, 
During November, a large number of 
county institutes have been held. Among 
the most successful were those of Clark and 
Lafayette counties, which were conducted on 
the plan advocated in the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION for July. It is believed that 
this plan will inaugurate a much needed re- 
form in the institute work. The superintend- 
ent of Lafayette county had waked up a 
great interest. For six weeks the press urged 
teachers and school officers to attend, and 
the results were all that could be asked. The 
teachers attended during the entire week and 
did all in their power to make the institute a 
success. Superintendent Catron and Profes- 
sors Bahlman, Graves, and Clark, deserve 
special mention, Mr. Samuel McReynolds 
added largely to the interest. The essays by 
ladies were of a very high order. 

Among the excellent teachers in Saline 
county, may be mentioned W. N. Doyle, J. 
H. Ettes, W. H. Weaver, R. H. Levy, and 
J. R. Bradley. Superintendent Rutherford 
claims that the schools of Randolph county 
are fifty per cent. better than ever before. 
Two-thirds of the teachers are from the Kirks- 
ville Normal School, and the Huntsville Col- 
lege. 

Chariton county claims to be keeping pace 
with the progress of the times. D. T. Stan- 
ley is in the Brunswick schools. P. M. 
Ratliff writes from Salisbury: ‘ Our school 
is highly prosperous. Mollie Carson, E. O. 
Larkins, etc., are my assistants. Just to show 
our appreciation, we send you twelve more 
names for the JOURNAL.” 

The Schuyler Institute was well attended. 
Superintendent Fulton and Messrs. Fredrick, 
Campbell and Fogle did most of.the work. 

The Institute at Hannibal, under the inspi- 
ration of Professor S. S. Hamill, gave good 
satisfaction. A. B. Basey thinks the Pike 
county schools are rapidly improving. Miss 
Lida Potter at Fillmore, Miss Gillstrap a 
Laplata, Miss Norton at Glasgow, and Miss 
Parks at Centerville, are all giving good sat- 
isfaction. 


>s 





OrFice Sup’t Pusiic ScHOOLs, 
St. Louis, March 22, 1873. } 


I have carried an Elgin Watch of the Ray- 
mond pattern for upwards of a year, I find 
that it improves by use. During the past 
thirty days it has varied from the most accu- 
rate chronometer in this city less than two 
seconds, 


[Signed] WM. T. HARRIS, 





Superintendent. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 





Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state — 

1st, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state — 

1st, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

5d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

61. Good teachers who are willing 
to teach in North Louisana, are request- 
ed to open correspondence with Jas. 
Brewster, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Education of the 5th Division, at 
Monroe, Louisiana. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

244. A gentleman with three years 
experience, who can teach the En- 
glish branches, Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences, and the Languages, desires a 
position in a graded school, college 
or seminary. Salary not less than 
$80.00 per month, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


GuyoT’s GEOGRAPHIES TRIUMPHANT AT 
VIENNA.—American Educational Authorship 
has been signally honored at the Vienna Ex- 
position, by the award of a “ Medal of Pro- 
gress to Professor Arnold Gnyot, of Princeton, 
for his geographical works. The “ Medal of 
Progress” is the highest medal awarded. It 
ranks next to the ‘‘Grand Diploma of Honor,” 
and above the “Medal of Merit’’; and Pro- 
fessor Guyot is the only American author, and 
we believe the only author. whether American 
or foreign, whose productions were regarded 
as of sufficient merit to entitle him to this per- 
sonal recognition —a distinction which is a 
deserved honor to him, and a triumphant con- 
firmation of the superiority of his Geograpical 
Text-Books and of his Wall Maps. For terms 
address Madison Babcock, 708 Chestnut st., 
St, Louis. 











W. G. CHAFFEE, of Oswego, N. Y., whose 
advertisement appears in this number, gives 
instruction in Phonography BY MAIL, which 
is fully equal to personal instruction. Andrew 
J. Graham says, in the Student’s Fournal: 
“ W. G. Chaffee, of Oswego, N. Y., is a fine 
writer of Phonography, and an excellent 
teacher of it.” I hope the readers of the 
JouRNAL will avail themselves of this favor- 
able opportunity to learn this much-coveted 
art, Mr. Chaffee will cheerfully answer any 
questions. 





A Beautiful Pictorial Library—chromo— 
latest style dress pattern for ladies—engra- 
vings—a premium of thirty articles—sent 
FREE and any magazine at less than cost. 
It will pay you to read the advertisement, 
“Do not wait, a great pictorial library, &c., 
for $1.25,” in this number. 





Kansas PAcIFIC RAILWAY.—This favorite 
line extends from Kansas City and Leaven- 
worth through the fertile State of Kansas 
to Denver, in Colorado, 639 miles. Rare op- 
portunities are offered to the public for homes 
in a section of country unsurpassed for pro- 
ductiveness and healthfulness. 

The State Capitol, State University and 
State Agricultural College are located along 


its line, and the general educational facilities 
are unequaled. The reputation of Kansas is 
unsurpassed as an agricultural State. By re- 
ferring to the United States agricultural re- 
ports, it will be seem that Kansas had a greater 
average yield to the acre of the cereals than 
any other State; and at the great fruit fairs 
held at Philadelphia, Richmond, Boston and 
Albany, Kansas took the first premiums for 
the finest display of fruits. For the pleasure 
traveler or invalid, a varied and charming 
landscape is presented; and the delightful air 
of Colorado, and the celebrated warm and 
hot soda springs near Denver, give renewed 
life to the weary and restore health to the 
sick. Don’t fail to take a trip over the Kan_ 
sas Pacific Railway, and if you want a good 
home settle along its line. 


To TRAVELERS GoING WestT!—The 8:35 
A.M. and the 8 P, M. trains of the MISSOURI 
Pactric RAILROAD run from St. Louis daily, 
Sundays included. This is the only line run- 
ning a Sunday morning train from St. Louis 
to the West, and passengers by the 8:35 A. M. 
Sunday train via the MIssourRI PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD, reach Kansas City, Topeka, Denver, 
San Francisco, and other principal points 
West, from nine to twenty-four hours ahead 
of any other route. The 10:30 P, M. train 
runs, as usual, daily except Saturdays. Ticket 
office 115 North Fourth street, and depot cor- 
ner of Seventh and Poplar streets, St. Louis. 





ATTENTION is requested to that old and 
reliable Institution Jones Commercial and 
Telegraph College, St. Louis, Missouri. It is 
not too much to say that thousands of the 
successful business men and merchants of St. 
Louis and the West are graduates of it. It is 
a full course business college, where students 
are in the shortest possible time practically 
qualified for business pursuits. Why should 
not the young men from the country prepare 
for a successful business career when a little 
time and money will accomplish the end? 
See advertisement in another column. 





MAGNETIC MINERAL SPRINGS.—It is said by 
those who have actually put the matter to a 
practical test, that the water from the Magnetic 
Mineral Springs, found at Spring Lake, Mich- 
igan, not only brings speedy relief to those 
afflicted with Kidney Complaints, General 
Debility, Dyspepsia, etc., but that it perma- 
nently cures many of these cases, which from 
long standing have become chronic,a fact which 
may interest many among our 100,000 readers. 
Dr. C. P. Brown, a gentleman who stands 
high in the medical profession, i8 the consult- 
ing physician. An elegant hotel has been 
erected near by, and it is fitted up with every 
convenience for hot and cold water, etc. 

Mr. A. H. Andrews, of Chicago, of the firm 
of A. H. Andrews & Co., the largest manu- 
facturer of school furniture in the country, 
authorizes us to quote his full endorsement of 
the remedial qualities of the Magnetic Min- 
eral Spring Water. 

Dr. Brown will send circulars and give all 
needed information on application to him at 
Spring Lake, Ottawa county, Michigan. 


A Carp.—A clergyman, while residing in 
South America, as missionary, discovered a 
safe and simple remedy for the Cure of Ner- 
vous Weakness, Early Decay, Disease of the 
Urinary and Seminal Organs, and the whole 
train of disorders brought on by baneful and 
vicious habits. Great numbers have been 
cured by this noble remedy. Prompted by a 
desire to benefit the afflicted and unfortunate, 
I will send the receipt for preparing and using 
this medicine, in a sealed envelope, to any 
one who needs it, Free of Charge. 


JOSEPH T. INMAN, 
Station D, Bible House, N. Y. City. 





MusICcAL—ARION PIANOs.—* The best is 
the cheapest.” The Arion Pianos, for full- 
ness, clearness and purity of tone and thor- 
oughness of workmanship, are unequaled. 
The majority of the leading artists through- 
out the world prefer them for their own use, 
and concede to them the highest degree of 
excellence. 
ga@="Call and examine for yourselves. 
VIELE & MILLs, 
214 N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
Also agents for the Parlor Gem Pianos and 
the Estey Cottage Organ. 

$60 buys a good Estey Organ. 

$120 buys a fine Estey Organ. 

$160 buys a fine five-stop Estey Organ. 

$185 buys a fine parlor Estey Organ. 

$200 buys a fine Estey Church Organ. 

$260 buys a splendid Estey Church Organ. 

$500 buys a superb Estey Organ, two banks. 

$900 buys the best Organ made—‘“ The 
Estey.” 

500 men are employed in making Estey 
Organs. 

800 Estey Organs are made per month. 
Write for circular to Viele & Mills, general 
agents, 214 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
and mention the HERALD. 

MERIT HAS ITS REWARD.— The Arion 
Piano and Estey Organ triumphant at the St. 
Louis Fair. The Arion is awarded first pre- 
mium, consisting of Diploma and $50 cash as 
the best organ now made, The Estey is 
awarded the first premium —Diploma and $75 
cash as the best organ for church and parlor 
use. A full stock of these celebrated instru- 
ments always on hand at the wholesale agents’ 
ware room of Viele & Mills, 214 North Fifth 
Street, St. Louis, at lowest prices. 

Dec. 3m. 








A. W. MITCHELL & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers. 


EALERS in Bonds, Stocks, Gold, Exchange 
and Commercial Paper. County,’ School ny 
trict and Railroad Bonds a specialty. Mone 
Loan on Real Estate Security. Buy and Sell tn 
mercial Paper. Parties having money to invest 
would do well to consult us on permanent securi- 
ties. Parties desiring loans can be accommodated 
on reasonable — Address 
A.W. MITCHE LL & CO.. 

No. 10 St. Louis Mut, Life Ins. Co. Buiding. 





St. Louis Seminary 


I OCATED be Station, on the St. Louis, 
Sas ne Me Northern Railway, near the 
will open 


city limits, the Fourth Session 
SEPTEMBER 8d. 


The experienced teachers in all the departments, 
the well-arranged buildings, the quiet, retired, 
healthy location, the strict but paternal discipline, 
the rigid economy in Petnirty expenses, the select 
number received—on. being admitted, the 
full curriculum of studies, embracing, besides a 
full literary course, the Ancient and fodern Lan- 

es, Music--Vocal and Instrumental--Oil Paint- 

g, Water Colors, Penciling, Sketching from 

Nature, etc.—the accessibility to the Museums, Art 
Galleries, Libraries, and other objects of interest 
pee by the great ‘city of St. Louis—the Semin- 

ry being only a few minutes ride on the cars 
from the ci Wg conspire to render this a very 
desirable School. 

Board regular tuition, fuel, room, for one ses- 
sion, $1.25, payable strictly in advance. 

For further particulars, address 


B. T. BLEWETT, A.M., 
720 N. Fourth Street, corner Morgan, 
Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 





° LINGUISTICAL. 


BE kg? a eye aewy queries on Educational or 
eral Terms, or Geographical we ee 
NAMES, will be answered by E. 


in the the Classical Biblical pas Modern I ele 
Igt Ni North Third 8 t, Room 3. 

Every Saturday, from 11 A. M. to 2 P. M., (at 
corner of M and ith streets.) Instructions 


in Latin and German. 





St. Louis Law School. 


LAS DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FACULTY. 
Rey. William G. Eliot, D.D., President and Chan- 
cellor of the University. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U. S. District Judge, East- 
em a of Missouri, President of Law Faculty. 

Hitchcock, A.M., Provost of Law Depart- 
ian 


Hon. Albert Todd. 
Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Co 
Hon. John M. Krum, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. a A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Cow 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

George M. Stewart, A.M., Dean of Law Faculty. 


Regular annual session will upon Oct. 15th, 1873. 


TUITION: 
Tuition fee for the first 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance, to S. 
Ranlett, Treasurer of the University, at Provident 
Savings Institution, 513 Olive Street. There are 
no extra charges. 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 
For particulars, address 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
203 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LOUISVILLE (KY.) 


Medical College. 


NOTICE. 

Sessions begin as follows: Preliminary Session 
second Monday in September; Regular Session 
first Monday in October, closing ast week of 
a Spring Session first Monday in March; 
eee e last of June. One beneficiary Student 
received from each Senatorial District of Ken- 
tucky, and from each Con; agen District of the 
different States. Sons o ee and Clergy- 
men are accorded Beneficiary Appointments. 
Mode of obtaining Beneficiary y letter to the 
learned Ry applying in person or by letter to the 
Dean. Terms: Matriculation $5.00; Professor’s 
tickets, $120.00; Beneficiary fee, $30. ».00 ; Gradua- 
tion fee $30.00; Demonstrator’s fee $10.00; Spring 
—— $25.00. For further particulars address 
the Dean. 


TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY 


AND 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT TOUGALOO, MISS. 


ear’s attendance in 








FALL TERM began October 1st. 

WINTER TERM begins Jan. 6th. 

SPRING TERM, April 7th. 

Board at $1to per month. 

Manual labor system. 

For information apply to 

Rev. J. K. NUTTING. President, 

Or S. C. OSBORN, Business Manager. 


NEW YORK 
School Journal 


i hy only Weekly Educational Journal publish- 
ed in the United States. Specially devoted 
to the interest of the Public School System. 
It has the largest circulation, the best school 
news, and articles from pens of - ablest writers. 
Also, interesting special stories. 


PRICE, $2.25 PER YEAR. 
including postage. A limited number of 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
will be inserted at the following _—. 


One week 
One month... 





cents per. line. 





“ 10 “ ; 

ONE YOAF «..cceerereeseeeee ¥ mt ba 
GEO. H. STOUT, 

23 Park Row, NEW YORK CITY. 


IMPLES, TAN AND SUNBURN; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all unsightl a ‘distréssin skin 
diseases, are cured by P. Li — 
Tyee! 1 mples rey atl Sto 
cents. * SOLC N PALMER, 12 Platt 
Fy ¢. New York. 











EAUTIFUL oes use Palmer’s Invisible, 





the most charming of all Face Powders. Sam- 
Ee free at D: Stores, B mail 3 cents. Boxes 
cents. 8. P. tt Street, New York. 
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mR ET AS SENSES 
oo 


A. K. BUTTS & CO’S 


New Publications. 





The Religion of Humanity, 
BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


Second Edition with fine Steel Portrait. 12 mo, 
cloth. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Christianity and Materialism 
Contrasted, 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
A handsome 43 page Pamphlet. Price, 15 cents. 


Mr. Underwood’s best Lecture is now ready, 
entitled 


The Influence of Christianity 
On Civilization. 
88 page Pamphlet. Price 25 cents. 


THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION, 


GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN, MAN’S DEPENDENCE 
UPON NATURE THE LAST AND ONLY 
SOURCE OF RELIGION. 


Translated from the German of 


LUDWIG FEUERBACH, 


by Alexander Loos, A. M. 

Of the author Mr. O. B. Frothingham say: 

“That he was a prophet and a true one—a seer 
and a keen-eyed one—an interpreter of truth and 
a fern oes J one—I for one believe. His books are 

a spiritual biography, I had almost said, a s 
itual romance. They are full of animation: t ey 
glow with enthusiasm : they surprise with novelty ; 
an unexpected turns of thought and expres. 
sion occur on every page. They fairly transport 
the reader to new regions of the intellectual world; 
they open fresh views to the mental vision: intro- 
duce him to new heavens and a new earth: make 
him walk by the light of the new constellations 
over territory hitherto unexplored.” 


Price, 60 cents in paper. In cloth. 12mo. $1. 


MATERIALISM. 


Its Ancient History, 
Its Recent Development, 
Its Pratical Beneficence, 


By Dr. L. BUECHNER, 


The author of ‘Force and Matter,” “Man in 
Nature,” &c., &c. Translated from the author's. 
—— mg ye he by —_ A. Loos. 


The Childhood of the World. 


A SIMPLE ACCOUNT OF MAN IN EARLY TIMES 
By EDWARD CLODD, F. R.A. 58. 


Extract from a letter from Professor Max Miil- 
ler to the Author :—‘‘I read your book with great 
leasure. I have no doubt it will do » and 
- you will continue your work. No’ spoils 
our temper so much as having to unlearn in youth, 
manhood, and even old age, so many things which 
we were taught as children A book like yours 
pele repare a far better soil in the — mind, 
a was glad to have it gm to m 
E. B. TYLor, F. RB. S., in “NAT RE,” says :— 
“This genial little volume is a child’s book as to 
shortness, cheapness, and simplicity of style, 
tho) the author reasonably hopes that older 
people will us it as a source of information not 
ularly accessible elsewhere as to the life of 
Primitive Man and its relation to our own. 
* * * This book, if the tiffie has come for the 
public to take to it, will have a certain effect in the 
world, Mr. CLopD yr" ‘ht out yyy 


of life, and used his best skill to bring it into the 
range of a rg * view. wed 

12 mo. paper, 50; cloth 75 cents. Address the 
publishers, 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey Street, New York. 
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Publisher American Journal of Education. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 











(;othic Desks. 


Write for Terms, Circulars and Price Lists, to 


The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co.» 
706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street, 





SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


For two subscribers, at $1.50 each, we send a Globe by mail, post paid, 
like this Cut. 


THOSE FAVORITE HOME REMEDIES. 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER 
ALLEN’S 


LUNG BALSAM 


And why they should always be kept 
near at hand. 


1st, PAIN-KILLER is the most certain cholera cure 
that medical science has produced. 

2d. ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM is a cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Disease 
of the Pulmonary Organs. 

8d. PaIN-KILLE will cure Cramps or Pains in any 
part of the system. A single dose usually 
effects a cure. 

4th. ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM will cure that terri. 
ble i Consumption, when all other rem. 
edies fail. 

th. PAIN-KILLER has proved a Sovereign Reme. 
dy for Fever and Ague and Chill Fever; it has 
cured the most obstinate cases. 

jth. PAIN-KILLER as a liniment is unequaled for 
Frost we Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 


Py 8, &. 

LLEN’S LUNG BALSAM—Mothers should 
keep it on hand in case of Croup. 

9th. PAiN-KILLER has cured cases of Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia after years standi: 

10th. ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM has been before the 
pene e a period of ten years, and in that time 

become known throughout this and large 

sections of foreign countries. It has found 
many rivals, but no equals. 

llth PAaIn-KILLER is a purely vegetable prepara- 
tion, safe to keep and to use in ee: 
The a poe J attending its use, together with 
the variety of diseases that may be en- 

tirely eradicated by it, and the { amount 
of pain and suffering that can alleviated 
through its use, making it imperative upon 
every person to supply * nemee elves with this 
valuable remedy, and to keep it near at hand. 

12th. ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM is largely indorsed 
by Physicians, Druggists, Ministers, Public 
Speakers and the Press—all of whom speak of 
it in the highest terms, and recommend its 
use in all cases of Coughs and Colds. 

Every housekeeper should keep these two valu- 
able remedies at hand with them, to use them in 
time of need. Many an hour of suffering and 
many a physician’s bill will be saved. 

&ay Directions to a aaoneeen each bottle. 

HARRIS, “a aaa, 0. 

For sale by all Druggists and Medical Dealers. 

For sale by Richardson & Co., St. Louis; J. D. 
Park, Cincinnati; R. A. Robinson & Co., Louis. 
ville; G. W. Jones & Co., Memphis; E. ‘J. Hart 
& Co.,.N New Orleans; G. W. George, Galveston. 


Phonographic Books for sale. 





Please send for Circular. 
W. G. CHAFFEE, 


TEACHER OF 


Standard Phonography 


The best System of Short-Hand Writing. 
INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN PERSONALLY OR BY MAIL 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 





INSTRUCTIONS IN PHONOGRAPHY given per- 
sonally, or by mail, by W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, 
N.Y. Terms, including books: El tary course, 
$20. Complete reporting course, including $20 
course, $75. All about phonography sent on re 
ceipt of stamp. For phonographic books or in 
structions in phonography, address 

W. G. CHAFFEE, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 











Undenominational but EVANGELICAL 


nternati MERICAN, BEST 
L onal een HELP for 

ESSONS! [) SCHOox, | suNDay 
AGENTS WANTED. B . year. TAAOUBRS 
For samples, club 91-50 per year. 


rates, kc. address, Single copy 16c. published. 
I.W. McIntyre,4 South Fifth St. St. Louis. 





ONDS, checks, drafts, cards, letter-heads, = 

heads, diplomas, certificates, insurance _ 
cies, maps, 8, show cards, wine, liquor, B 
and tobacco labels. Also, Masonic and Odd Fe 
lows’ Lithogra hic work promptly attended to; 
Land some, 8, etc., etc. e St. a. Lith: 
ographing Company is now in success opera- 
tion. m Parties using lithographic or printed work 
will consult their interest by corresponding with, 
or calling on the 


ST. LOUIS LITHOGRAPHING CO., 
106 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 





No. 41 Park Row, New York 
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EDUGATIONAL PUBLIGATIONS 1 


E.F. HOBART &CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


bi WESTERN, a Magazine devoted to Edu- 

cation, Science and Literature. $2.00 a year. 
SCHOOL RECORDS 
Teacher’s Daily Register, size 1 
“ “ “ size 2 
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MERCHANT'S 


BARGLING OIL 


zIs GOOD FOR 








Bheumatism, 
Hemorrhoids or Piles 
Sore Nipples, 

Caked 





¢ 
s 

































2 00 
Wi “ ii Ty size 3 1 = 
Frost Bites, Spavins, Sweeney, se Class Book. 
Scratches, or Grease, Pocket Class Book 30 
Stringhalt, Windgalls Monthly Reports, per 100 50 
ofallkinds, Foundered Feet, School Diary, per doz 1 20 
Sitfast,Bingbone, Cracked Heels, Illinois Mon y Schedule, per quire 15 
pad PE a ad Ilinois Quarterly s Schedule, Per QUIFe........00- 1 25 
Animals, ‘ ttoe: BEt—Per BCb....ceccrereeevere 
Toothache, éc., &c. LameBack, é&c., &c- School Mo! patent Tinos 
= Reward Cards in colors: : 
Large Size $1.00; Medium 50c.j, Small 25¢. NO. 1, Per PACKAZC...-0eeseserneeeee ae ee $ 05 
—_—-—— ( ‘ - 2 “ 
‘The Gargling Oil has been in neo ese Linfment 0. 3, B 
ask is trial, but be sure and No. 4, i 4 
follow directions» wet Goid Reward Cards, printed in gold and em- 


bellished with fine chromo vignettes, ten 
cards in a package: 











No. 9, PCr PACKAGE....00....000+ erecccesorcesooceseneses 15 
No. 10, “ 20 
No. ll, “8 20 
No. 15, « 25 
No. 16, « 25 
“Merchant’s Worm Tablets.” No. 20, “ 80 





LARGE CHROMO REWARDS, 


We deal fair and liberal with all, and defy contra- 
diction. Write for an Almanac. MOUNTED ON CARD BOARD, 4x5} INCHES. 





Manufactured at Lockport, N.¥., by No. 25, Landscapes, (assorted) per doz......... 50 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil Co, > aor a hike ecco 
JOHN HODGE, Secretary. No. 30, Faries and Flowers, ogee atipe 50 


No. 40, Large Chromos, mounted on heavy 
board, 9x11 in., including fine landscapes 

and other studies, per doz 3 00 

HOBART’S HELPS TO STROM. MANAGE. 


MENT. 

This system of Tickets has been thoroughly 
tested for several years in the St. Louis Public 
Schools and elsewhere, and has proved efficient 
and convenient. It is only necessary that the 
teacher should take some pains to give credits 
only to those scholars who have done a fair day’s 
work, and it becomes a most effectual check on 
all wrong doing, and encourages all that is right. 
A ticket is a more tangible and real thing toa 
child than a mark in a register, and it has the 
great advantage of being the means of constant 
communication between teacher and parent. 

Each box contains 500 checks of one credit, 

125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of 25 

credits, 20 elegant reward cards. Price of 

BEL COMPIEte........sceseeeeenescseneceessesenrenenss snes $1 








rACLTL’S 


HAIR RENEWER. 


This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. 
Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 


ever. 
e restores gray or faded hair to its youthful 
co 


or. 
It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 
By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness, 
and making the hair grow thick and strong. 
As a dressing nothing has been found so effectual, 


SERIES 2 ’ 
Contains the same one credit, five credit and 
twenty-five credit tickets as the above, and 





40 fine chromos of Landscapes, Figures and 1 Cash Gift......$100,(:00 | _75 Cash gifts, each$1(:0t 
or desirable. Flowers, mounted on card board, 4x5} in., 6 each 50,000 | 300 riba aads) 
Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachu-| the reverse of each chromo bea a cer- 122 + &  95,000)200 “ “« 200 
setts, says of it: “I consider it the best prepara-| tificate for 100 credits. Price of set.........$2 50/ 290 «  * 5§,000/550 * “« 100 
tion for its intended purposes.” Additional Checks of one credit, per 100........ 10 | 400 Gold Watches......-secsseuesessseesseee each, 75 to 100 

° Tickets of five credits, per 100..........+0-+ . 251975 Sewing Machi “« ' 60 tol 
: 9 Tickets of twenty-five credits, per 100............. 75] 75 Elegant Pianos ** 250 to 700 
ucKkingenam s €., | Chromos, 4x5} inches, with 100 credit certif- © MelodeOmcscsscsesecsceceese « "50 to 200 
9 CALC, POT COZ......cccsreeerseeseesseceeessesssecsesseerenens Cash Gifts, Silverware, etc., valued at.....$1,500,000 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elegant pospenstion, may be relied on to 
change the color of the beard from gray or any 
other undesirable shade, to brown or black, at 
discretion. Itis easily applied, being in one pr 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 
Sub-District Record Books and Blanks, 
Township Record Books and Blanks, 


Record Books and Blanks, 


ration, and quickly and effectually produces a 10., | address by express or return mail. 
permanent color which will neither rub nor wash Sent euteee 615 P Dl eng £ Lons. You w know what your prize is be yd a 
off. pay for it. Any prize exchanged for another of the 
MANUFACTURED BY SAMPLE. same value. | No lanks. Our patrons can depend 
on fair dealing. 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. (ONE-FOURTH FULL, SIZB-) OPINIONS on THE PRESS :— Fair dealing can 
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Hobart’s Model Monthly Report. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICIN: 























nov. & dec. 
REPORT OF 
H. & L. CHASE, HENRY FIELD, 
VINE HILL SCHOOL, ROOM NO. 1, 
es 4 & Month ending January 30th, 1371. 
<q <q <q We. — abeont, NS Ne : 
‘0. of times tardy, - . - - 
= =a isa) ; 
a pe ‘ *Attendance,- - - - 7 
Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap *‘Deportment, - - - 
Pa Cotton and Jute Bags for eat, r i eee 
Coun, Wort, Bees. sows, — 4 é Geography, 
Seeds, Dried Fruits, Sa wa ena 
Hams, Etc., Ete. Seer. " 
BAGGING, TWINE AND SECOND HAND BAGS. Arithmetic, - - - | 7 
Sacks printed to order. 4 ~ 
Lon] e - - 
No. 17 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 6 | Spelling, 
ie Reading and Punctuation, | 90 
\History, - - - - | 80 
6)510 
*Average Scholarship, - 85 
*Standing, - - - - 88 
" *100 signifies perfect. Teacher. 
VSS SSS 299S99SS9SSSSS=! 

















Independent District Books and Blanks, 
And 
for all School Officers. 





FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 
LATEST STYLES, 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES, 


CALL ON 


J.Van Norstrand, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 
Furnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best. 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS 


AND 
MERCHANT TAILORING GOODS, 
Which we make up to order. 


216 Norto Fiera STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$1,287,148 


IN CASH GIFTS TO BE DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE 


Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association 


QF NEW YORE. 
DAILY DRAWINGS. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY TICKET. 














A chance to draw — es the above prizes for 25 
cents. Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in En- 
velopes and well mixed. On receipt of 25 cents a 
Sealed Ticket is drawn without choice, and sent b 
mail to any address. Theprize named uponit will 
be delivered to the ticket holder on payment of 
One Dollar. Prizes are immediately sent to any 





be relied upon.”—N. Y. Herald. “A genuine dis- 
tribution.”— World. ‘Not one of the humbugs of 
the day.”— Weekly Tribune. “They give general 
satisfaction.”—Staat-Zeitung. 

REFERENCES :—By kind permission we refer to 
the following : Fran’ 8. Lane, Louisville, drew 
$13,000; Miss Hattie Banker, Charleston, $9,000; 
Mrs. Louisa T. Blake, St. Paul, Piano $700; Sam’i 
V. Ryan, Boston, $5,500; Eugene P. Brackett, 
Pittsburgh, Watch, $3000; Miss Annie Osgood, 
New —* $5000; Emory L. Pratt, Columbus, 

1: 


One Cash Gift in every package of 200 tickets 
ranteed. Six tickets for $1.00; 13 for $2.00; 25 
for $3.00; 50 for $5.00; 200 for $15.00. 
Agents wanted to whom we offer liberal induce- 
ments and guarantee satisfaction. 
Send for circular to 
HOPKINS, WARD & CO., 
Bankers and Managers, 
712 Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and 
Tin, mounted with the best 
Rotary Hangings, for CHuRCHES, 


Farms, Factories, Court 
Houses FREA hah Lowen Canoes, 
logue 










MES, ETC. rranted. 
Illustrated Cata Bent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 








500 pe soos 


ag esi Plate 


this slip and return it to the teacher. 


Parents or guardians will please sign and detach 


WOOD & FISHER, 





publish 2vings and 

25 Cts! A Year. 
Address Wa MICK,} | 
james 


RochestesN.Y. 


yarter| 


Color® 
; Q Parent or Guardian. 
87 
Sold at the low price of 50 cents per 100. 


Address 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 





8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Photographers 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


N.B.—J. W. FISHER, formerly Operator for A. 
W. Wood, No. 404 Market Street. 





50 | United States combined, an 


THE 
ARION 


PIANO 
IS THE 


BEST! 


GAvz MONEY by purchas- 
ing the best Piano-Forte. 
Do not decide what make to 
get until you write for our 

lustrated Circular, which we 
mail free. The 


‘“‘ ARION PIANO,” 
contains four patented im- 
rovments that make it more 
wrable than any Piano in the 
market. Write for Circular. 
All are fully Warranted. 








THE 


Estey Cottage 
ORGAN, 


ONTAINING THE NEW AND 

beautiful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana 
stops, not to be found in any other Organ. See 
new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like 
tone. It takes less money to buy them than 
any others. Nearly 50,060 now in use. 5,600 
—_ yearly. All warranted. Prices $60 to 


Circulars mailed on application. When 

writing please state in what paper you saw 

this advertisement. 

Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 

Vv. MILLS, Gen’l Agents, 

214 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











jpBrYsr CIANS AND DRUGGISTS. 


A prominent New York ghee lately complained 
to Dunpas Dick about his Sanpatwoop Om Cap- 
SULEs, stating that sometimes they cured miraculously, 
but that a patient of his had taken them for some time 
without effect. On being informed that several imita- 
tions were made and sold, he inquired and found that 
his patient had been taking capsules sold in bottles, 
a te Sosa A a CO's. 
at happened to this physician may have happened. 
to others, and DUNDAS DICK & CO. ta : ae 
method of protecting physicians, druggists and them- 
selves, an ——— Ot oF SANDALWoop from 
°PHYSICIANS who be 
who once prescribe the Capsules will 
continue to do so, for they contain the Gare otk 
in the best and cheapest form. 
DUNDAS DICK & CO. use more Ort oF SANDAL- 
woop in the manufacture of their Capsules than all the 
Wholesale and Retail oo bon perfumers in the 
c this is the sele reason why 
the pure oil is sold cheaper in their Capsules than 
in = repre 
ANDALWOOD is fast superseding eve 
other aemedy, sixty Capsules only beng r = he Ke 
insure a safe and certain cure in six or eight days. 
From no other medicine can this result be had. 
_ Dick’s Sorr Capsugs solve the problem long con- 
sidered by many eminent physicians, of how to avoid 
¢ nausea and disgust experienced in swallowing, 
which are well known to detract from, if not destroy, 
the good effects of many valuable remedies. 
Soft Capsules are put up in tin-foil and neat boxes, 
thirty in each, and are the only capsules prescribed by 
Physicians. 
These were the only Cap 
—— yor Fate Exposition. 
nd for Circular to 35 Wooster Street, New Yerk. 
SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES. 
General Agency, 110 Reade Street, New York. 


danittod 








THE NEW YORK STATE 


EnucaTIona Journat, 


For the ——- year will contain a fuller account 
of Education abroad than any other publication 
in the country. It will have a series of articles on 
the EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD, 


AS REPRESENTED AT THE 


. . . _ 
, Vienna Exposition z 
é BY A MEMBER OF THE re 
4) 
B AMERICAN COMMISSION. bt 
< It has also two resident Correspondents 4 
iC in EUROPE, and one m JAPAN, who 5 
Q, will write frequently of the educational Z 
interests of those countries. Q 
EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 48 OCTAVO PAGES. 

Daring D0 year the JOURNAL will have several 
Tlustr: Articles, a new feature in educational 
journalism. 

Send 10 Cents for a specimen copy containing 
Liberal Clubbing Arrangements with all the leading 
publications in the country. 

Price, $1.50 per year. 

Oo. R. BURCHARD, 
263 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send $3.00 to the office of THE AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, and you will receive this 
paper and the New York State Educational Jour- 
one year. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF. EDUCATION. 
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SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY 


UNIFORMS 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


CONTRACTS MADE 


FOR 


ANY STYLE AND QUALITY 


AT NET CASH PRICES. 


We a la 
quality of G 


ordering g 
address 


A. GERSHON, 


8.W. Cor. Fifth & St. Charles Sts., 
ST. LOUIS. 
Best Thing in the West. 
Atchison, Topeka “& Santa Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas! 





Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. 
Interest, 224 per cent. reduction 
to Settlers who improve. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS. 


HE FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices, 

long credit, and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth ; a rich soil and a splendid climate ; short 
and mild winters ; early planting, and no wintering 
of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just at the right 
season; coal, stone and brick on the line; cheap 
rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands owned by 
speculators; homesteads ee a now 
abundant; a §-class railroad on the line of a 
great through route; products will pay for land 
and improvements. 

IT 18S THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

a@-For Circular and general information, ad- 


dress 
A. E. TOUZALIN, 
Manager Land Department, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
- —IN— 

Gas anp Coat O11 Fixtures, 
Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 


FOR 





CHURCHES & SCHOOLHOUSES. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


s@-Public and Private Buildings fitted up with 


STEAM, GAS and WATER. 


Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





LOUIS TYPE FOUNDR 


country. 
No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
e 
115 & 117 PINE STREET, 
VvPE and Dealers in 


y Wood and Metal. 


ancvand PEVLN LUNG F REOOL0 


PAPERS, “Wiit‘an ria.” 
“ind colore CARDS & CARD BOARDS. 
PRINTING INKS, creat; printers. 


used by Printers. 


ely and of the BEST 
oods, and give our custom- 
ers the benefit of discount, and so 
make it an object for all—to call before 
s elsewhere, call on or 


Plain and Ornamental, 








me er ste, 





TESTIMONIALS OF 


WATER'S PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


CONCERTO PAR. . 
Tio :Onoaw is some. WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS affitio to tne Weed Or 
thing ly new; it is are most. beautiful in gan.—Rural New Yorker. 
a beautiful parlor orna- . Style and perfect in tone we 
ment, possesses a sweet ever made. The CON=- THE NEW P. 
and erful tone, is a .. CERTO STOP is the best ORGAN, “WATERS? CON. 
most commendable in- » ever placed in any CERTO,” has some points 
vention, and holds a high yam. IJtis by which we shall note more 
a ot of fala — fully by and by. Itsname 
% ’, implies its disti 8) 
1y which is feature; but a pone] 
MOST CH 'G@ hear it without being im- 
ig pressed with te richness 
ihe and delicacy of its tone. 


Mm ‘AN VOI rh SU. —Christian at Work. 


ERB. - Terms liberal, 





— 


wes 
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. Tp £Rs’ COoN- 
CER_  , «LOR ORGAN.; 
—We «re glad to chroni-= 
cle any new thing, orany =) 
o 


larize music by 
its study either easier or 


‘WATERS’ CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGAN” pos- 
sesses a beautiful and 


A GREA 
——~ soft tone. The 


mW ATEN & BON, 481 

= ’ oncerto Stop is, without 
anew patented = F pete (RY ¥., will doubt, the Pest ever 
stop added to the Waters’ dispose PIAN and ORG. of first- placed in‘ any organ. It 
Reed Organ, called theclass makers, including WATERS’, at exe is produced a an extra 
Concerto Stop. It is sotremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and set of reeds, peculiarly 
voiced as to have a tonebalance small month! faa. New 7 voiced, from which the 
like a full, rich alto voice ; Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern = effect is most charming 
it is especially “ human” Brovements, for $27 cash. | Organe @55, 975» and its imitation of the 
in it tone. It is power DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-8 human yoice is superb 
ful as well as swet, ante | Saree $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED For sweetness of tone 
when we heard it weCATALOGUES MAILED forone stamp. A large dis- and orchestral effects it 
were in doubt whethercount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, — has no equal.—New York 

we liked its best in solo.ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANT © Limes , 
or with full organ. We Z 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGAN possesses rare merit.—New York Am. Trade Journal. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are unequaled for beauty and tone.—The Graphic, N. Y. 


For catalogues, address 
Horace Waters & Son, 
481 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Arrival and Departure of Trains 
AT CHICAGO. 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY. 


EXPLANATION OF RerereNce Marks.—t} Saturday 
excepted, * Sunday excepted. { Monday excepted. 
| Arrive Sunday at 8:00a.m. ? Daily. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD. 


Chicago, Kansas City and Denver Short Line, via 
Louisiana, Mo.,and Chicago, Springfield, Alton and 
St. Louis Through Line. Union Depot, West Side, 
near Madison St.bridge. Ticket Offices: At Depot 
and 122 Randolph Street. 


THE SHORT AND DIRECT LINE TO 





DETROIT, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, SUS- 
PENSION BRIDGE, PITTSBURG, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Leave. Arrive. 
Kansas City Ex. via Jackson- | 
ville, Il]. and Louisiana, Mo|* 9:30 a. m.|* 8:10 p. m. | 
Kansas City Fast Express via 
eee gu Ill. and Lou- 
siana, Mo...... cnvosiinnnsisiisintion 
St. Louis Ex., via Main Line 
St. Louis Fast Ex. via Main 
BDA. «bins crvcreevenscnsveenesbe bin 
St. Louis Ex. via Jacksonville 
Springfield Express 
Springfield Fast Express....... 
efferson City Express 
eoria, Keokuk & Burlington 
AINE Soiccscihatvesdeintestcb ae 
Chicago & Paducah R. R. Ex 
Wenona Lacon, Washington 


BERPTORs .....-biss adddin eerste doe 
Joliet & Dwight Accom’dat’n 


*— 


ue oo SYSeoss Se 


{ 7:30 a. m. 


* 8:10 p. m. New York, Boston, 


m 
7:30 a mM. | 
t 7:30 a. m. | 
* 8:10 p. m 
¢ 7:30 a. m. | 
+ 


7:30 a. Mm. | 


CINCINNATI, 


ou 
Py 


oe 


And all Points in New England and the Canadas. 


AnNGan 


Pp PPPT? 


RAGES 
BB BB BS88B 85 


ALSO TO 


> eS 8-H 


* 8:10 p. m. 
8:10 p. m 


LOUISVILLE, 


Ge 
ou 


Sr. Louis, New ORLEANS, 
And all Points South and Southwest. 


4 
* 8:10 p. | 
# o: 

Aes 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD. 


Depots—Foot of Lake St , Indiana Ave., and Sixteenth 
St., and Canal and Sixteenth Sts. Ticket Offices, 
No. 59 Clark St., Grand Pacific Hotel, and at depots. 


* 
* 


88 
oP 














This is the Shortest Route from 
Chicago to Council Bluffs, 


Omaha, Salt Lake and San 
Francisco, 





| Leave. 





Arrive. 
Mail and Express * 7:30 a. m.|* 8:00 p. 
tawa & Streator Passenger; 7:30 a.m.| 8:00 p. 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ex...«\* 9:10 a. m.|* 2:35 p. 
Pacific Fast Line, for Omaha *10:00 a. m.|* 3:35 Dp. 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Atchison & St. Joseph Exp,*10:00 a. m.|* 3: .m. | 
Aurora Passenger * 3: . m.|* 8: -m. | 
Mendota, Ottawa & Streator * 4:20 p. m.|* 9:55 a. m. 
Passenger } 
Aurora Passeuger..........- ; e : -m. 
Aurora Passenger (Sund | 1300 Pp. m. " -m. 
Dubuque & Sioux City Exp...|* 9:00 p. m.|* 
Pacific Night Ex., for Omaha|t10:00 p. m. 
Kansas City, Leavenworth,| 
Atchison & St. Joseph Exp|t1o:00 p. m. 
Downer’s Grove Accom’dat’n|* 1:45 p. m. 
Downer’s Grove Accom’ dat’n|* 6:15 p. m. 
Texas Express. : 10.00 p. Mm, 


And all Points in the Western Territories. 


_ This Line has adopted all Modern Improvements 

| in track and. equipment, including Steel Rails, 

| Luxurious Day and Sleeping Cars, Miller Plat- 
forms, and Westinghouse Safety Air Brake. 


Ask for and see that your tickets read via 





-m™m “4 . 
.m. | Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
* Ex. Sundays. + Ex. Saturday. ¢ Ex. Monday. | M. HUGHITT, 


Gen'l Supt. 
eneiatatiealin i 3 Seale | bid iis coen BRANCH OF 
|PETERS’ MUSIC STORE. 
Jones’ Commercial & Telegraph College. T. A. BOYLE, 


Music Publisher, 


Importer and Dealer 
in MUSICAL INSTU- 
MENTS, and ent 
for Peters, Webb & 





W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Pass’r Agent 








Fifth and Olive Streets. 


Circulars (German and English, ) and Specimens 
of Feumanthip, mailed FRBE, Day and | Oo.’s celebrated PIANGS, and 

for a Full Co Tel hing. "4 
3320 Sidi | Course of Telegraphing. | TAYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 
No. 212 North Fifth Street, 


J. W. JOHNSON, Man’g Principal. | Bet. Pind and Olive Sts 
JONATHAN J "President, ane 
ONES, ent, | ST. LOUIS, MO. 


me | 5 7 vd 3) 





The Great Through Passenger Route 
—tTO— 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, ‘UTAH & PACIFIC COAST, 


IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 
HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


Snort LINE viA QUINCY. 


REE FAST: EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 

Mississi ei at Quincy, and Missouri at Kansas 
oT on TRO: BRIDGES, with Pullman Sleeping 
P. and Palace Day Coaches from 


QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars, 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from the 
East connect with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, by 
way of Quincy. 

Be sure your tickets read by this old reliable line. 
For sale by all ticket offices. 

4a For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco passengers have choice 
of route, either via Kansas City and Denver, or St. 
Joseph and Omaha. 


. ~ connections via Quincy are direct and per. 
ec! 
0. 8. LYFORD, 
Gen’l Superintendent. 
E. A. PARKER, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


urlington, Cedar Rapids and 


MINNESOTA RAILWAY. 





On and after Dec. 8th, 1872, Passenger Trains on 
this line will run as follows: 
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MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


Cedar Rapids 12 40 P.M. ar. 
Center Point. 11 30 . le. 





_ 
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Muscatine. 12 05 P.M. ar. 
-ereseees NICNOIS,.......+++--11 06 A. M. le. 


Palace Sleeping Cars, owned and operated by 
this line, accompany all night trains. 
CONNECTIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

At Burlington, with Chicago, Burli m & Quin 
Railr for Chicago, ia, Cincinnati an 
Louisville, Keokuk. and and Kansas; with 
pone = yeas and wack — Aa 

ans Olumbus, Pittsburgh an . Louis, 
fia Rockford, Rock Island and St. Louie Rail. 
road; witif Burlington and Missouri River Rail- 
road for Ottumwa, Red Oak, Nebraska and 
Kansas, and with Burlington and Northwestern 
for Farmington, Bloomfield, Missouri and Kan- 


sas. 
At Columbus Junction with Chicago & Southwest- 
ern Railroad for Washington and Leavenworth. 
At West Liberty with Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad for Iowa City, Des Moines and 


Davenport. ’ RE 

At Nichols, with Muscatine Division B., C. R. & 
M. for Muscatine. 

At Cedar Rapids with Chicago and Northwestern 
mere Omaha, Council Bluffs‘and Chicago, 
and with Dubuque and Southwestern Railway 
for Dubuque. i 

At Waterloo and Cedar Falls with Ilinois Central 
Railroad for Independence, Dubuque, Ft. Dodge 
and Sioux City. 

At Nora Junction with Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway for Mason City and Charles City. 

At Austin with Milwaukee and St. Paul way 
for all points in Minnesota. f 
At St. Paul for all points on Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, the great Lake Superior region, and all 

its North and Northwest. 


W. H. PETTIBONE, WM. GREENE, 
Ass’t Gen’l Supt. Gen’! Supt. 
C. J. IVES, Gen’! T’kt Ag’t, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Photographs. 


pres wishing beautiful pictures of them- 
selves or frien : 

than.by calling at SEIBERT’S and sec 

shadow ere the 5 nce fades, at No. 9 South 5th 
Si ~ Between et and 


Teo) 
ss 
er 











Southern Hotel. Perfect 
teed or no charge. 





} cross the 
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n Sleeping 
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